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EDITORIALS 


The Cloud of Witnesses The writer to the Hebrews was led by 
the Spirit of God to pen a reminder to 


the church of all ages that the heroes of God are made, not born. Hebrews 11 
is a catalog of the heroes of faith of the Old Testament, men and women 
who walked by faith and not by sight, saints of God who “endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” They were sinners who were made saints. God took 
earthen vessels and made them the treasuries of His grace. 

After putting these frail, mortal, sinful human beings on God’s pedestal 
of heroism, he admonishes us: “Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith” 
(Heb. 12:1, 2). 

During a century of teacher training in Synod, God has been molding 
mortal clay into heroes of faith, Men and women have emerged in our 
Lutheran schools as teachers sent from God to show young and old the heroic 
dimensions of the Christian faith. 

Each Christian bears within his regenerate nature the capacity for greatness 
in the Kingdom. Since Christ dwells in his heart by faith, he is enabled to 
join “the cloud of witnesses” who brought honor to His name. 

You, too, can be a hero. To be one, look “unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher” of your faith. If you believe in Him, He will give you the strength 
to follow Him, endure the cross, despise the shame, and lift your vision to 
the day when you will appear triumphant before the throne of God. 

M. L. K. 


Volume Ninet -Three Our journal enjoys the distinction of being 
A m the oldest educational periodical published 


in our country today. During ninety-two years of uninterrupted publication 
it has made a definite contribution to the development of the program of 
Christian education in the Synod. 

The special training of Lutheran teachers was begun in 1857, when the 
Synod established a teacher-training department at its theological seminary 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. Seven years later, in 1864, our first teachers seminary 
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was built at Addison, Ill. The following year, in 1865, this journal made its 
appearance among the educational periodicals in our country. 

How did this journal originate so early in the history of our school system? 
The answer to that question is significant. 

Teachers in the Synod at that time felt the need of a professional journal 
for Lutheran teachers. The publication of the Ev.-Luth. Schulblatt (the first 
name of our journal) ninety-two years ago was prompted by the request of 
about fifty Lutheran teachers who at the time constituted the Lutheran 
Teachers’ Conference of the Western District of the Synod. In the first issue 
Editor J. C. W. Lindemann, then president of the teachers seminary at Addison, 
praised the commendable attitude of teachers who wanted a publication which 
would strengthen the bond of fellowship among them and serve them as 
a needed professional guide. Lindemann then pointed out that in-service 
training for Lutheran teachers would be the chief purpose of the new 
periodical. 

This goal is still the major objective of our journal. At the annual meeting 
of the editorial staff this summer the central topic of discussion was how to 
make LuTHERAN EDUCATION more serviceable to our teachers. Suggestions 
solicited from readers and careful evaluation of the different sections of the 
journal were the bases of the deliberations leading to the decisions which 
wil] guide the policy of the editorial committee. 

In order to attain the goal of rendering needed and desired service to our 
teachers, the editors solicit the co-operation of the readers. This implies, 
first of all, that a larger percentage of our teachers become readers of their 
professional journal. More subscriptions are an urgent need to meet the cost 
of publication. Furthermore, it is necessary that the editors get the readers’ 
reaction to the content of the journal and to its editorial policy. Finally, the 
editors solicit contributions from readers on timely topics and on problems 
which readers are facing or which they have solved. 


With the ninety-third volume of our educational journal we enter upon 
the second century of special teacher training in the Synod. The editors pray 
for divine guidance in their efforts to serve our teachers, and they solicit the 
readers’ co-operation in their endeavor. hake 


A Crisis 1s teaching a profession? No vocation is a profession by virtue 
of its title. It is only a profession to the extent that its member- 
ship is obliged to meet firmly fixed high standards of preparation. Of course, 
even the most rigid specifications will not prevent a certain percentage of 
charlatans from sneaking into a professional group and tainting it. However, 
by and large, the quality ordinarily is such that a group can distinguish itself 
in the process of discharging assumed responsibilities. 
Again, is teaching a profession? There are many heroes, both sung and 
unsung, who have attempted to make it one and keep it that way. Tragically, 
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however, there are also many human termites diligently gnawing away at the 
structure. Their intentions are not evil, but the results are not good. 


Catastrophes, such as wars, seem to justify all kinds of abuses under the 
title “emergency.” The teaching profession has suffered seriously from the 
misapplication of this term. After all, how long do emergencies exist? Isn’t 
it reasonable to establish a terminal point and conclude that henceforth we 
shall call an abnormal situation a consequence of mismanagement? 


Look at your Lutheran Annual, and note the number of people who have 
not been trained at one of our teachers colleges. Examine the academic rating 
of the teachers in your District. Note the percentage of teachers with sub- 
standard training who were placed into our schools when the May assignments 
were made. Note how valiantly the teachers colleges worked to make them- 
selves four-year accredited colleges. Note how quickly also junior colleges 
took advantage of the emergency situation and started processing teachers 
with below-standard training. This abuse of the profession must reach a hasty 
conclusion if we wish to maintain our self-respect and survive. 

But we must have teachers. Of course! But we must have preachers, too. 
A shortage did not prevent us from adding two years to the training program. 
And we must have doctors! A shortage has not produced a reduction in their 
professional standards. If we are serious about the need for teachers, what 
prevents bricks from being laid on the campuses of the teachers colleges right 
now? “But the funds are not available.” They must be available in an 
emergency. Perhaps this is not an emergency. Then it is a case of normal 
growth and need. The bricks still must be laid. 

The quality of any educational institution depends primarily on its 
teaching personnel. Only the best is good enough. Let us establish training 
standards which at least meet, and preferably exceed, state requirements. 
Let us not be found wanting and then cry, “Persecution!” Let us also be sure 
that the staffing of our elementary schools, high schools, and colleges compares 
favorably with that of the state schools in their particular neighborhoods or 
regions. Let us pursue a course of action which will make and keep teaching 


a profession. Hac 


Idea Traders Wanted the “horse and buggy” days traders came to 
farm houses to swap goods or commodities 


for farm animals or produce. The old trade-and-barter system gave people 
a great deal of experience in judging the value and quality of the goods offered 
and the integrity of the trader. 

LuTHERAN Epucation is looking for people with ideas to trade. Each 
month from September to June this magazine carries ideas to the faithful 
subscribers. The people who write the articles and the editorials have put 
together some facts, concepts, and ideas that should interest people who are 


teaching. 
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Not all the ideas offered in the pages of the journal are the last word on 
any subject. They clamor for challenge and exchange thinking. Some essays 
or attempts are even mediocre and should be replaced with better ones. 


In short, here the proposal is that every teacher, every pastor, and every 
member of the Lutheran Education Association should be a trader of ideas 
in the pages of this magazine. Everybody has at least one idea, one subject 
on which he has some information and an opinion that will stand scrutiny and 
should be submitted for publication. Everybody has something to trade for 
what he gets in this periodical. 

Traders, though, are hard to find. Some of our people don’t write for 
various reasons. Some say, “I don’t want to blow my own horn.” Now, horn 
blowing can be a lot of noise which attracts unfavorable attention to the 
blower, especially if he has nothing worthwhile to play. However, a good 
trumpeter, either in a band or as a soloist, is always in demand if he can 
play his instrument well and has something to play. 


Do you consider it blowing your own horn when you have something to 
teach the children in your classroom? Do you say: “No, I better not tell the 
story of the Prodigal Son and fit it to the lives of the children, because they 
might think I am blowing my own horn”? 


You as a teacher must trade your ideas with your fellow teachers. They 
bring you ideas, what can you trade back to them? 


Some teachers don’t write because, they say, others are better qualified. 
If you are trying to pass the buck to somebody else with such a flimsy excuse, 
it won't work. The fellow who doesn’t do something because somebody else 
is better qualified will never do anything if he really means what he says. 
He won't marry the girl he loves, because somebody else is better qualified 
to pay her bills and take care of her. He will never buy a car, because some- 
body else is better qualified to make a deal and get more for his money. He 
might not even eat, because somebody else is better qualified to lift a forkful 
of food in a more elegant manner. 


You become qualified by trading an idea with some fellow teacher who 
also has an idea. That way both of you will have two, maybe more, ideas. 
Ideas have a way of stimulating other ideas when they are shared. 


Another protest against actively trading ideas comes in the form of the 
subterfuge “I have no experience.” No experience? This resembles the 
opossum’s behavior. He stretches out, closes his eyes, and plays dead. In 
effect he is saying: “Look, I have no life.” When you turn your back, he 
quickly disappears. The teacher with “no experience” resembles the opossum. 
When you turn your back, he will be explaining with gestures how he made 
certain techniques really click with a group of slow fourth-grade people. You 
can hear him say clear across the room: “It will work, I tell you. He was 
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just playing ’possum lest his idea would get on paper to be exchanged with 
a colleague in another school. 

To those who plead “no time” we say: “You can always find time to do 
the things you want to do.” If you want to share ideas, you will find the time. 

Some teachers’ conferences are growing larger, and sometimes they follow 
the custom of bringing in idea traders from the outside. This keeps local 
people from working up their own home-grown idea-trading business. Perhaps 
this is the time to suggest that all teachers should package their ideas in the 
form of news, articles, editorials, reviews, and even letters to the editor and 
ship them to LurHERAN Epucation to get them on the market as soon as 
possible. Every teacher should be willing to give as good as he gets. There 
is a real willingness to accept good ideas. 


How about it, teacher, do you have something to trade? J.C, 


Assignment — Performance — Rating 1" business and industry 
and, at times, in education, 


there has developed a strange concept of evaluation. It seems that mere 
performance of a required task which is one’s duty is worthy of special con- 
sideration in terms of extra pay or high rating. 

The following situation may serve as a typical illustration. 

Two men were assigned the work of installing locks on house doors. 
Both did so. Mr. X placed the most complicated type of lock on the most 
frequently used door and the simple, single-operation one on the rarely used 
door. Mr. Y did it the best way, by matching type of lock to type of door. 
While Mr. X left a trail of splintered wood and scarred walls, Mr. Y was 
as neat as a pin. 

In evaluating the work of these two men on the basis of grades, such 
as A, B, C, D, and F, it is quite likely that Mr. X might receive at least 
a C grade, since he fulfilled requirements by installing the locks. Actually, 
however, a D, or substandard, rating would be more nearly expressive of 
his real performance. Mr. Y would easily rate a C for also fulfilling the 
requirement, but would probably receive a B rating because of his careful 
work, and even an A because of his display of intelligence in matching locks 
and doors. Now the two men compare notes, and Mr. X becomes quite 
upset at his low rating. He argues that he did the same as Mr. Y, namely, 
install locks. In fact, he says he worked especially hard at the job. This 
alone, he thinks, merits more than a substandard rating. He fails to under- 
stand that Mr. Y went beyond mere lock installation by being especially 
careful and by installing the locks for the most convenient and efficient 
service. 

Fulfilling requirements is our duty, for which we may expect satisfaction. 


Giving the task additional attention deserves proportionate rewards. 
A. V. M. 


The Basic Aims of Education 


A Brief Comparative Study 
Kari W. KELLER 


The basic aims of education may 
be approached from two different 
points of view. Each approach ex- 
cludes the other. The Christian point 
of view is theocentric, i. e., God- 
centered. The secular point of view 
is anthropocentric, i. e., man-centered. 
In the former case the will of God is 
the center of all aims, purposes, ideals, 
and aspirations. In the latter case the 
aims, purposes, ideals and aspirations 
reach no further than man himself. 

It is true that a secular system of 
education may recognize spiritual 
values, but in a secular system these 
spiritual values have no purpose be- 
yond the effect they may exert upon 
the relation of human beings with one 
another. It is also true that a secular 
system of education may posit the 
existence of God as a Supreme Being, 
but it dare go no further than this 
lest it lose its secular character. Thus 
a secular system of education is placed 
into the peculiar position of admitting 
that God exists and then for all prac- 
tical purposes denying Him any sig- 
nificant voice. 

It is quite evident that a secular 
system of education will be con- 
fronted with severe limitations: 


1. The school policy must be that 
of maintaining a strict neutrality 
toward all religious beliefs, as 
well as toward those who wish 
to have no religious beliefs what- 
ever. 


2. The curriculum must reflect this 


complete neutrality in religious 
matters. 

3. The textbooks must also refer to 
God only in the vaguest terms, 
if He is to be mentioned at all. 

4, While the approved books and 
courses of study may list and 
define attitudes, values, and 
ideas which are believed to be 
unscientific and undemocratic, 
the same approach cannot be 
permitted with regard to re- 
ligious attitudes, values or ideas, 
because no matter what the idea, 
attitude or value, anyone may 
hold it, and his right to hold it 
must not be infringed upon. 
Therefore, in the field of religion, 
both he who believes and he 
who does not must be satisfied. 
This puts a secular system of 
education into an impossible 
predicament. In endeavoring to 
solve it the policy has been pur- 
sued in which the views of the 
unreligious have been catered to, 
while the religious remain un- 
satisfied. 


The only way in which religious 
attitudes, values, and ideas gain any 
place whatever is through the per- 
sonal testimony and approach of the 
teachers themselves. A secular system 
of education cannot legislate against 
the religious beliefs and convictions 
of its teachers. Nor can such a system 
of education force a teacher to teach 
something contrary to his own con- 
science. This means that religious 
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values, attitudes, and ideas may exert 
an influence upon the teaching of a 
subject and upon the mind and heart 
of a pupil through a teacher. But 
even there the teacher is handicapped 
to a considerable degree by his rec- 
ognition of the varying beliefs of his 
pupils and their right to maintain such 
beliefs. Nevertheless, he can and 
should endeavor to present every 
point of view. 

But will this be enough? Will it 
be enough for one to say, Yes, I am 
sure that God as a Supreme Being 
exists, and stop there? If you believe 
that God exists, you will immediately 
go on to ask, Who is He? How may 
man know God? How does God re- 
veal Himself to man? What has He 
to say to us for our guidance and 
direction? 

For if such a God does, indeed, 
exist, it is supremely important that 
men know Him, and that His will be 
taken into account in everything they 
may do. If God does, indeed, exist, 
He cannot be shunted off into a corner 
and ignored by men without their 
incurring irreparable damage. 

The Christian believes that such a 
God exists. He believes that as God 
He is the Source of all life, of all truth, 
of all good. He believes that God has 
not been, and could not be, satisfied 
to show Himself to men in the vague 
and indefinite manner suggested by 
the deist, but that He has given to 
man a very definite and specific rev- 
elation of His person, His work, and 
His will in the Holy Scriptures. 

Education and its basic aims, there- 
fore, must also take into account this 
revelation of the will of God if it is 
to achieve its highest goal. This will 


of God offers, first of all, the one great, 
overriding purpose for all of life and 
all of education —namely, that the 
life of man might glorify God, the 
God who has created man, redeemed 
man, and sanctified man. All other 
purposes of life must be subordinate 
to this one great purpose. All other 
aims of education must be viewed in 
the light of this one purpose. 

It has been suggested that educa- 
tional aims, to be complete, must seek 
to provide the individual with such 
knowledge, such skills, such attitudes 
and values as will enable him: 

1. In specific ways to meet his basic 
needs as an individual, be they 
physiological, social, psychologi- 
cal, or spiritual; 

2. To recognize the importance of 
those things which are essential 
to the preservation of the 
species; 

3. To gain whatever may be val- 
uable and worthwhile from the 
culture in which he finds himself 
and to be in a position to pass on 
the best of what he has received; 

4, To live in an organized society 
and there to meet successfully 
his social, civic, and economic 
responsibilities and opportu- 
nities; 

5. To accept the best values and 
ideals as the underlying motives 
for all his choices and behavior; 
and 

6. To achieve his full stature as a 
Homo sapiens in the develop- 
ment of those characteristics 
which make him unique among 
the creatures which inhabit the 
earth. 
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“Education must seek to provide 
the individual with such knowledge, 
such skills, such attitudes and values, 
as will enable him in specific ways to 
meet his basic needs as an individual, 
be they physiological, social, psycho- 
logical, or spiritual.” 

The physiological needs of man are 
thought to be the need for food, for 
water, for air, for rest, for motion, and 
for internal equilibrium (homeostasis). 
As to these needs in themseives, there 
is little room for disagreement be- 
tween the secular and the Christian 
view. Nor should disagreement be 
sought merely for the sake of differ- 
ence or argument. But there is a fun- 
damental difference in the under- 
standing of the origin and use of these 
needs. 

The secular view holds them to be 
purely biological in their origin, their 
functioning to be strictly physical. 
Man is an animal, and as an animal 
he has need for food, for water, for 
air, for rest, for motion. Should he 
lack any of these, the effects will be 
most evident on a physical level. 
True, the desire to satisfy such phys- 
ical needs will have social and psycho- 
logical repercussions, particularly if 
such desires are frustrated, but these 
needs operate almost mechanically, 
growing as they do out of man’s 
purely (?) animal nature. 

The Christian view begins with the 
belief that man is the product of 
God’s creation. As such also his phys- 
ical necessities give evidence of a di- 
vine planning and order. And to a 
Christian even this fact points to the 
unity of creation as a whole, for the 
Christian believes that the world was 
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created to serve man, and so the man- 
ner of its creation and what it pro- 
duces are so designed as to satisfy the 
physical needs of man. And this not 
in a niggardly, dull, and unimagina- 
tive fashion, but through the whole 
range and variety of things through 
which man supports his body and life. 

As to the use of such things as are 
needed to provide for physical life, 
the secular view assumes that this is 
an end in itself. In fact, man’s phys- 
ical needs are essentially his supreme 
needs. Of what good are the beauties 
of nature or the glories of comrade- 
ship if a man is not alive to enjoy 
them! Therefore, food, air, water, 
rest, motion are among the most vital 
of all the needs of man. And educa- 
tion must take as its chief aim the 
promulgation of such knowledge, 
skill, attitudes and values as will en- 
able the individual to acquire these 
in ways which are personally and 
socially acceptable. For it is obvious 
that these physiological needs are of 
such a nature that a human being will 
satisfy them by fair means or foul. 
He must have them regardless. Edu- 
cation shapes the way in which man 
fills his needs. 

The Christian is no less aware that 
his temporal life is dependent on the 
satisfaction of these physiological 
needs. He knows that without food, 
water, or air he will die. He under- 
stands, no less than the next man, the 
importance of internal equilibrium to 
his physical well-being. But he does 
not consider these physiological needs 
as being of supreme importance. To 
him there is something more impor- 
tant than the maintenance of earthly 
life, and that is the satisfaction of the 
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will of God. If necessary he is willing 
to give them all up, and with them 
life itself, if only he can be sure that 
thereby his essential relationship with 
his heavenly Father remains intact. 

To a Christian, then, to speak of 
educating the individual to meet these 
needs “in specific ways” is extremely 
meaningful. For those specific ways 
are the will of God according to 
which all temporal gifts and blessings 
are to be used and enjoyed. From the 
very outset his approach toward his 
own needs takes into account someone 
other and higher than himself. And 
this point of view will be of great sig- 
nificance in his whole approach. For 
example, the Christian is not inter- 
ested in providing himself with proper 
food, clothing, rest, etc., simply be- 
cause thereby he promotes physical 
health and well-being. He goes on to 
view his body as the temple of God, 
as the product of God’s own creation, 
subject to the Creator’s own will as 
to its use and satisfaction. 

Social needs have been defined as 
“needs that must be met if man is to 
live as a social being; needs which 
can only be filled by other persons, in 
whole or in part.” These include the 
need of being with other persons, the 
need for affection, the need for rela- 
tions with the other sex, and the 
need for belongingness or acceptance. 
Closely allied with these are the psy- 
chological needs of man, defined as 
“essential to the preservation of the 
individual’s acceptance of himself.” 
These also include the need for affec- 
tion, the need for status or recogni- 
tion, and the need for security. 

And once again in considering 
these basic needs of man we are con- 
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fronted with the problem of origin 
and function. If you were to ask 
someone whose approach is secular, 
How do you know that these are the 
basic social and psychological needs 
of man? his answer would undoubt- 
edly be that scientific investigation 
has proved their necessity. Only by 
dint of much searching and trial and 
error have men gradually arrived at 
the conclusion that there is a basic 
need for affection among human 
beings, a basic need for belonging- 
ness, for status and security. 

A Christian, on the other hand, does 
not dispute these findings of the scien- 
tist, but he does show that such needs 
are already pointed out in the Scrip- 
tures, revealed there by the Creator 
of men. It is one of the amazing 
things to discover, e. g., that psychol- 
ogists are now ready to accept the 
fact that discipline and obedience are 
essential features of child training. 
But first they had to subject an entire 
generation or two to a training with- 
out this, simply because they were un- 
willing to accept God’s own statement 
that discipline and obedience must be 
required in the rearing of children. 
And it is a further significant com- 
mentary on human nature that if the 
need for discipline and obedience is 
set up as a requirement by psycholo- 
gists and child-care experts, many are 
ready to listen and to follow such 
counsel explicitly. However, if the 
same truth is set forth by a minister of 
the Gospel, who proclaims it as the 
will of God revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures, they will pay not the 
slightest attention. After all, what 
does God know about the raising of 
children? 
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With regard to the social and psy- 
chological needs of man, the Chris- 
tian and secular views differ also in 
this respect. As we have already seen 
and will continue to observe, the 
secular point of view stops with the 
relation of human beings with one 
another. They apply their findings 
only on that level. The Christian out- 
look is fundamentally different in that 
all these needs are also applied on the 
higher plane of man’s relationship 
with God. A basic need of man is 
belongingness, being accepted by 
others, but not just on an earthly level. 
It means a great deal to a human 
being to be able to say: “When my 
father and mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.” The same 
holds true for status or recognition — 
to be recognized by men is important, 
but not so important as the knowledge 
that a person means something in the 
sight of God. And if the need for 
security is considered essential, no- 
where on earth and nowhere among 
all the relationships of men can such 
security be found as the Christian’s. 
He can place his all into the keeping 
of a loving, gracious God! Truly, the 
Christian is ready to agree: Among 
the basic needs of men are these 
psychological and social needs, but 
they must be related to God. To stop 
short of this is to eliminate their great- 
est effectiveness. 


To carry this difference one step 
further: to the secular-minded there 
can be no greater calamity than for 
an individual to lose earthly affection, 
earthly status, earthly belongingness. 
For a Christian the occasion arises not 
infrequently in which he finds that he 
cannot have recognition from man 
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and God at the same time, earthly 
security and heavenly security at the 
same time. And when confronted 
with such choices, he chooses to keep 
his relationship with God even at the 
expense of losing earthly security and 
status. 

It is obvious, then, that also in this 
respect a Christian system of educa- 
tion and a secular system of education 
will differ most markedly. Both rec- 
ognize that human beings needing 
affection, recognition, a feeling of be- 
longingness, security will seek these, 
often in undesirable ways. But the 
one is satisfied to have achieved his 
aim when the individual has been 
taught how to achieve these goals in 
an acceptable way with his fellow 
man (the acceptable way being de- 
termined by the existing culture in 
which he then lives). The other, rec- 
ognizing the same truths, declares the 
one acceptable way is found in the 
revealed Word of God. And educa- 
tion’s task is to make that way plain. 

There is still one other area which 
is sometimes included among these 
basic needs of man — the spiritual 
needs. The doubt that arises is 
whether it can be said that there are 
definitely spiritual needs or whether 
such as have been designated as “spir- 
itual” are not, after all, merely another 
variety of man’s psychological needs. 
There are some who will go so far as 
to say that there can be no truth in 
things unproved. For them the need 
for faith would be negligible if we 
define “faith” as “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” There are some who 
feel that the here and now are all 
there is and that therefore there is 
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little need for hope. However, there 
are others whose outlook is purely 
secular and who will admit that faith 
and hope are still to be listed among 
the basic needs of man. 

But the faith they speak of is 
limited to a faith in human beings or, 
at the most, in a “God” whose identity 
is vague and nebulous. And the ex- 
tent of hope is limited by the life of 
man or at least of the existence of the 
earth. Here again the Christian and 
the secular part company. For the 
essence of Christianity is faith and 
hope. The basic Christian beliefs in 
a Triune God, in the vicarious atone- 
ment of the sinner, in the creation of 
the world, in the deity and saving 
work of Christ, in the “resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting,” 
these are all built on faith — “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” Without 
such faith and hope the whole struc- 
ture of Christianity falls. 

Therefore, while those holding the 
secular view may doubt whether there 
are such things as faith and hope and 
may wonder, if they should exist, 
whether they are merely psychologi- 
cal needs or whether they deserve a 
category of their own, those holding 
the Christian view make of them the 
most fundamental needs of all. “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” That is the under- 
lying truth upon which all education 
which seeks to set up specific ways of 
meeting the basic needs of man is 
built. 

II 

“Education must seek to provide 

the individual with such knowledge, 
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such skills, such attitudes and values, 
as will enable him to recognize the 
importance of those things which are 
essential to the preservation of the 
species. 

We might first ask: Why is the 
preservation of the species to be con- 
sidered an aim of such importance 
that educational processes are not 
complete unless they provide for it? 
What difference does it make whether 
the species is preserved or not? Has 
this been made a basic aim out of 
recognition that there exists within 
mankind a deep-seated biological 
urge for the continuance of the human 
race? Is that the real reason for the 
sex appetite, which admittedly is one 
of the most powerful of human 
drives? 

Or, in the secular view, is the pres- 
ervation of the species an aim that 
arises out of the pride of men, the 
pride of family, of nationality, of 
racial stockP We know, of course, 
that such pride has been advanced as 
a potent argument in favor of pre- 
serving at least a certain segment of 
the species, but whether it is a valid 
argument may be open to question. 
It might possibly be, too, that both 
of these reasons, the one biological 
and the other social, contribute to the 
force of the argument that the preser- 
vation of the species ought to be con- 
sidered a basic need of man. It can 
also be pointed out that unless the 
species is preserved there are few 
other needs which have any validity. 
But that, in itself, would hardly be 
reason enough, unless some cogent 
reason could be advanced beyond 
that. For from the secular point the 
preservation of the species cannot be 
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viewed simply as an end in itself. 
Such thinking would be on the same 
level as that propounded by one who 
says “We eat to live”; therefore “we 
also live to eat.” There must be a 
more fundamental reason for continu- 
ing life than eating. So there must be 
a more fundamental reason for pre- 
serving the species than just to pre- 
serve the species! 

For one who holds a Christian point 
of view, there is. A Christian believes 
that when God first created the world 
and when He first created man and 
woman, He gave to them the com- 
mand “Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it. . . .” 
The preservation of the species, then, 
in the Christian view is a part of the 
will of God. It cannot be ignored. 
The most important reason for the 
institution of marriage is the fact that 
through such a union of one man and 
one woman children are to be brought 
into the world and reared until they 
reach maturity. And those who enter 
into marriage and deliberately remain 
childless are flouting one of the main 
reasons for their union. 

There is, it seems to us, a much 
more urgent reason than the preced- 
ing for stressing the preservation of 
the species as a basic need for which 
to educate in the Christian view 
rather than in the secular. 


Ill 

“Education must seek to provide 
the individual with such knowledge, 
such skills, and such attitudes and 
values as will enable him to gain what- 
ever may be valuable and worthwhile 
from the culture in which he finds 
himself and to be in a position to pass 
on the best of what he has received.” 
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Culture has been defined as “that 
part of the environment that man has 
created, embracing the ideas, ideals, 
beliefs, institutions, skills, tools, cus- 
toms, aesthetic objects and methods 
of thinking, and the way in which in- 
dividuals make a living, govern them- 
selves, the games they play, their 
family organizations, their care for 
their children, and their modes of 
transportation and communication.” 

It will be seen at once that among 
the peoples of the world there will be 
a great variety of ideas, ideals, beliefs, 
institutions, skills, tools, customs, etc. 
As an individual grows up he becomes 
familiar with these various cultural 
items within his own culture. He is 
also exposed to ideas, ideals, beliefs, 
etc., from other cultures. He wit- 
nesses the changes that go on within 
his own lifetime and within his own 
culture — changes of beliefs, changes 
of government, changes of customs, 
new tools, new occupations, etc. 

Thus far we have not spoken of any 
distinctions. But it has been sug- 
gested that the individual is to be 
educated in such a way that he is 
enabled to gain whatever may be 
valuable and worthwhile in his cul- 
ture and that his education is to en- 
able him to pass on the best of what 
he has received. But what, now, is 
valuable and worthwhile? How can 
the best be separated from that which 
is not the best? And who is to make 
the decision regarding these choices? 

And so it has been suggested that 
“the school is to help to develop clear 
thinking by helping children to dis- 
tinguish between facts and fancy, to 
sift the true from the false, and to 
make sound judgments.” What is 
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factP And what is fancy? What is 
“the true” and what is “the false”? 
What are the values that shall deter- 
mine whether a judgment is sound or 
not? 

These questions open up such a tre- 
mendous area that we can but sug- 
gest some of the approaches that have 
been made toward answering them. 
Here is one of the real battlegrounds 
of relativism and absolutism, of prag- 
matism and idealism. Who is it, in- 
deed, that shall determine what is 
worthwhile in a culture and what is 
not? Who is it that shall decide what 
is fact or fancy, what is true or false? 
Shall each individual do this for him- 
self? Shall the state undertake to do 
this? Shall it be the members of the 
family? Shall a select group of schol- 
ars and scientists? Shall the indi- 
vidual teacher? Shall the officials of 
the church? 


What answer can those who hold 
the secular point of view give to this 
question? Would their answer be that 
each man be permitted to do that 
which is right in his own eyes? Would 
their answer be that this responsibility 
be placed on the shoulders of society 
itself, with each culture to determine 
through democratic group action 
what they shall consider to be fact or 
fancy, false or true? Or shall these 
things be determined through a sys- 
tematic trial-and-error approach in 
which the pragmatic philosophy pro- 
vides the key: it’s good if it works? 

It has been suggested that “the 
child comes to school with cultural 
leanings which the school reinforces 
if they are in line with cultural real- 
ity,” i.e., if they are in line with what 
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the culture expects. This would seem 
to indicate that the group as a whole 
is to decide what is good and worth- 
while and worth perpetuating. If this 
is the case, then either the group is 
presumed to be infallible, or else what 
is good and worthwhile is relative, 
with the possibility that it can readily 
change from one year to the next, 
from one generation to the next. 

Such an approach may be quite ac- 
ceptable on the material level when a 
choice of clothing or the articles of 
diet or the manner of building houses 
is concerned, but runs into difficulties 
when one concerns himself with ideas, 
ideals, beliefs, and values. It is quite 
possible through this approach to jus- 
tify murder, theft, adultery, lying, in- 
justice, and other types of conduct 
usually considered wrong. In fact, 
with a relative approach it is impos- 
sible to distinguish truth from false- 
hood, fact from fancy. And yet a sec- 
ular point of view has nowhere else 
to turn with its evolutionary outlook. 
It has no way to defend itself from 
the insistent argument of those who 
insist that none has a right to tell them 
what is true or false, fact or fancy, 
worthwhile or worthless. Only they 
can do this for themselves, and if their 
judgments differ from those held by 
anyone else, who is to declare them 
wrong? 

The Christian point of view in this 
regard is far different. It has a stand- 
ard by which to judge. Having a 
body of truth which it believes to be 
divinely revealed, it can determine 
what in a culture is valuable and 
worthwhile. It holds the ideas and 
ideals, the customs, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of a culture up against the meas- 
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uring rod of the Word, and on that 
basis it decides whether these are 
worthy to be kept or whether they 
should be discarded. 

The values and truths revealed in 
the Word are regarded as absolutes. 
They do not change from one year to 
the next. They do not vary from one 
culture to the next. As the Word is 
the Word of God, and as God is the 
Creator of all men, it has the same 
message to proclaim to all, the same 
standards to set before all. It must, 
however, be remembered that this 
will of God permits a great amount 
of liberty with regard to the material 
elements of culture. It does not de- 
termine the items of individual diet, 
but sets up standards in the use of all 
manner of food and drink. It does not 
dictate a style of clothing, but points 
out that all manner of dress, whether 
for play or for work, whether for win- 
ter or summer, must satisfy basic re- 
quirements of health and modesty. 
The Christian’s insistence on absolute 
values and absolute truths must not 
be understood in the sense that the 
Christian religion permits and encour- 
ages riding in horse-drawn carriages 
as good and God-pleasing while con- 
sidering an automobile the invention 
of the devil. 

In the Christian view this emphasis 
upon divinely revealed absolutes is all 
the more important and necessary 
when it is remembered that a Chris- 
tian regards man by nature as an in- 
dividual incapable of determining 
what is good or true or worthwhile. 
Ever since the Fall man has not been 
an individual improving himself with 
every passing generation through the 
excellence of his own choices and the 
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exercise of his own judgment, but an 
individual whose knowledge of right 
and wrong has become more obscure 
and distorted. 

Finally, it might also be mentioned 
that the Christian approach can also 
be considered a pragmatic approach, 
in the sense that what works is good. 
For on this basis the Christian faith 
has never failed. It works! As some- 
one has said: “Christianity has not 
been tried and found wanting; it has 
been found difficult and not tried.” 

Therefore, while those holding a 
secular view may use education to 
enable an individual to gain whatever 
is worthwhile and valuable from his 
culture, their determination of such 
values must ever remain filled with 
doubt and uncertainty. For the Chris- 
tian doubt and uncertainty arises not 
in the standard of values as such by 
which he may judge the elements of 
his culture but in his ability to use the 
standard itself as the basis of his 
judgment. 

A real difficulty arises also in trying 
to find a culture in which the division 
between Christian and secular values 
may be clearly seen. In our own 
country even a secular system of ed- 
ucation promotes the recognition of 
ideas and ideals which have their root 
in Christianity. Standards which have 
grown out of Christian ideals are 
almost universal. And nowhere, in 
the Christian view, can you find a 
people without what is known as “the 
natural knowledge of God.” 


IV 
“Education must seek to provide 
the individual with such knowledge, 
such skills, such attitudes and values 
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as will enable him to live in an or- 
ganized society and there to meet 
successfully his social, civic, and eco- 
nomic responsibilities and opportu- 
nities.” 

This basic aim of education is a cor- 
ollary of previous aims. Both the 
preservation of the species and the 
transmission of culture depend on 
the life of man in some sort of or- 
ganized society. If that is so, then 
education must teach men to live 
together, to respect one another’s 
rights, to work for the common good 
of all. If a large enough group of 
individuals are not willing to agree 
to this, their society collapses. The 
havoc that war, as the greatest dis- 
turber of the peace, produces in every 
area of life—the home, the school, 
the economic, civic, and social enter- 
prises of life—is ample proof that 
a basic aim of education must be to 
provide man with such attitudes, 
skills, knowledge, and values as will 
enable him to function properly in 
his living together with others. Man- 
kind’s interdependence, brought about 
by technological advances in com- 
munication and transportation and by 
the highly industrialized modern 
state, is a further reason for the ne- 
cessity of this basic aim. 

Why is this such a vital aim from 
the secular point of view? Undoubt- 
edly, the very first reason is that of 
self-preservation. Since this world is 
inhabited by other people, each in- 
dividual must learn to live with them, 
lest he himself perish. Protection is 
suggested as one of the important 
reasons for the existence of society. 
Another is specialization or division 
of labor. The more completely this 
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specialization or division of labor is 
carried out, the more necessary the 
existence of a society becomes. And 
in such a specialized society each in- 
dividual must be equipped to carry 
out his responsibility — whether that 
be civic, social, or economic. He must 
also be equipped to recognize the 
opportunities which are offered in 
each one of these areas, opportunities 
for self-advancement and opportuni- 
ties to be of service to others. 


Here, too, it seems to us that a 
purely secular point of view would 
have trouble with the problem of de- 
termining the type of organized so- 
ciety in which the individual would 
enjoy the maximum of security and 
opportunity. And the problem of who 
should decide where the line should 
be drawn between individual right 
and the common good presents diffi- 
culties which in the past have not 
been too successfully overcome. To- 
day the problem of absolutism is just 
as prevalent as it ever was in the days 
of the divine-right kings, and the dan- 
ger of encroachment on individual 
rights in the name of the common 
good is as great as it has ever been. 
It is quite possible that technological 
advances can move forward apace 
under the impetus of a secular phi- 
losophy. In fact, it is quite possible 
that such progress can proceed more 
swiftly in that way than under a 
Christian philosophy, for “the chil- 
dren of this world are in their gen- 
eration wiser than the children of 
light.” However, one thing a secular 
outlook has not been able to achieve, 
and that is to enable human beings 
to live in peace and harmony with 
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one another, and we doubt whether 
it can bring about such harmony. 

Society, in the Christian view, be- 
gan when God said: “It is not good 
that the man should be alone. I will 
make him an help meet for him.” As 
a result of that decision Eve was 
created, and the first human society 
began. Ever since that time the re- 
lationships of human beings with one 
another have been of great concern 
and have occupied the attention of 
the Christian Church. All phases of 
social activity have been brought 
under the divine will with explicit 
instructions for the dealings of one 
individual with another (thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself), for 
relationships within the family be- 
tween husband and wife and between 
parents and children, for relationships 
between employer and employee, for 
relationships within the state. The 
Christian believes that the individual 
will be able to meet most successfully 
his social, civic, and economic respon- 
sibilities when his education includes 
instruction in what the will of God, 
as the Author of human society, has 
to say regarding them. 

Above all, the Christian believes 
that in the regenerative power of the 
Gospel he has the source of a power 
that can change the heart of man. 
He not only knows his responsibilities 
and recognizes his opportunities but 
also has the will and desire to accom- 
plish them. Here also, as in every 
other area of life, the Christian’s chief 
concern goes beyond the human, the 
material, the temporal and seeks the 
divine, the spiritual, and the eternal. 

It is perhaps well to distinguish at 
this time between what is truly Chris- 
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tian and what is done in the name 
of Christiahity. Those who knew the 
history of Western civilization like to 
point out that the church has often 
seemed to stand in the way of prog- 
ress, of human rights, of justice; that 
the church aligned itself with the par- 
ties or classes in power and resisted 
efforts to broaden the base of eco- 
nomic opportunity or ‘political right. 
All that is true enough. But where 
that happened it was not Christianity 
that was at fault but the church, 
which forsook its own teachings and 
ideals and left the wisdom of God 
for the guidance of its own devising. 
Where the power of the Gospel has 
been allowed to pursue its work un- 
hindered, societies have developed in 
which human beings have been able 
to live together with a minimum of 


hardship and difficulty. 


V 


“Educational aims must seek to pro- 
vide the individual with such knowl- 
edge, such skills, such attitudes and 
values, as will enable him to accept 
the best values and ideals as the un- 
derlying motives for all his choices 
and behavior.” 

In a sense what can be said here 
as a basic aim of education has al- 
ready been said in each of the pre- 
ceding sections. The decisions that 
an individual makes, the behavior 
patterns found in a person’s life, are 
all related to man’s effort to exist and 
prosper in his physical environment 
or to get along with himself or with 
others. Therefore the values and 
ideals which guide his choices and 
behavior in these areas will be the 
ideals and choices that he really 
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holds. A value has value only in such 
a setting. It can be considered sepa- 
rately academically; practically it 


» cannot. 


Change is the keynote of those who 
look at values from the secular point 
of view. Values and ideals change 
from one generation to the next, from 
one era to the next. And the change 
is always for the better over the long 
run. There may be brief periods of 
regression, but the values and ideals 
of man (according to those holding 
a secular view) have come a long 
way from the crude days of the 
cave man. 

The values that an individual will 
choose are made either a matter of 
personal choice or an outgrowth of 
the decision of the group. There is 
no measuring stick against which such 
choices may be checked, except the 
pragmatic test of the effectiveness of 
such a decision. Under such condi- 
tions it is so easy to justify the value 
of a decision in terms of a selfish out- 
come. Each individual or each group 
can find reasons in their own interests 
to satisfy themselves that the values 
they hold are satisfactory to them. 

It seems to us that one of the most 
serious weaknesses inherent in the 
secular approach is the conviction 
that individuals will inevitably accept 
the highest values and choose the 
most desirable behavior of their own 
free will. All that is necessary is that 
an important value or a desirable be- 
havior pattern be pointed out and 
the individual will “see the light” and 
incorporate it into his own life. 

A recurrent difference is the fact, 
of course, that in the secular view 
values are chosen and behavior is 
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directed with this life only in view. 
This is, in itself, an ideal. In reality 
a course of expediency may be more 
often adopted, but we are considering 
this educational aim with the ideal in 
mind, and even at best a secular ap- 
proach limits itself to the temporal 
and mundane. 

Ideals and behavior from a Chris- 
tian point of view, however, are not 
the process of evolution; they are 
a part of divine revelation. On this 
basis it is much easier for a Christian 
to say: “These are the values, and 
this is the behavior as it exists. And 
this is what it ought to be.” Chris- 
tianity has a norm which it believes 
to be absolute, timeless, and all-em- 
bracing. 

The Christian does not expect man 
to accept Christian ideals willingly 
and gladly. In fact, he expects him 
to reject them. The Christian believes 
that a change of heart will be nec- 
essary before man is interested in 
divine ideals and strives to make 
them his own. Without this change 
of heart ideals and behavior show 
a downward course instead of an 
upward. The Christian does not be- 
lieve that by nature man is able to 
say: “Every day in every way Im 
getting better and better.” Just as 
Christian ideals are God-given and 
Christian behavior God-directed, so 
their significance is always related to 
God first, to one’s fellow man next, 
and to oneself last. 

Also here, then, it will be seen that 
quite a fundamental difference exists 
between those who seek to make the 
inculcation of values and the guid- 
ance of behavior a matter of educa- 
tion with a secular view to guide them 
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and those who seek to do the same 
thing with a background of Christian 
understanding and conviction. And 
the difference is sharp enough to be 


irreconcilable. 
VI 


“Educational aims must seek to pro- 
vide the individual with such knowl- 
edge, such skills, such attitudes and 
values as will enable him to achieve 
his full stature as a Homo sapiens in 
the development of those character- 
istics which make him unique among 
the creatures which inhabit the earth.” 


What makes man a Homo sapiens? 
These points have been suggested: 
(1) The setting up of distinctly hu- 
man ways of carrying on animal ac- 
tivities; (2) the setting up of values; 
(3) the use of symbols to express 
ideas; (4) the ability to think; (5) the 
ability to change his environment 
in order to make it more suitable; 
(6) the use of knowledge; and (7) 
aspiring to the ideal. 

If these are to be the criteria, man 
is a different animal, but an animal 
nevertheless. In the secular view the 
problem of conscience, its origin and 
functioning, is sO vague as to be 
ignored in many general studies of 
man and as to be regarded in others 
simply as being socially induced. And 
the problem of whether man has a 
soul is so nebulous that it is given no 
practical consideration whatever. The 
secular educator is, therefore, con- 
cerned that his educational aims seek 
to enable man to develop more fully 
those features of his existence which 
emphasize his humanness and repress 
and eliminate those features of his 
existence which arise from “the ani- 
mal in him.” 
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To a Christian, man has no relation 
to the animals at all save so far as 
both came from the power of the 
same Creator. Relying on the Bib- 
lical account of creation, he believes 
that while God created the animals 
simply through the power of His 
Word, when it came to the creation 
of man, “the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.” The 
Christian believes that God gave to 
man both a body and a soul, that 
He brought him into being with im- 
mortality in mind. The Christian be- 
lieves that man, unlike anything else 
in God’s creation, was created in the 
image of God, i.e., holy and perfect 
and with a true knowledge of God. 
It is this holiness and knowledge of 
God which is the basis of conscience. 
But while he began his existence on 
earth in such perfection, this condi- 
tion did not continue. Man disobeyed 
God. He lost the divine image. He 
was no longer holy. He no longer 
knew God as God needs to be known. 

In order, therefore, that man 
achieve his full stature as a Homo 
sapiens the most important thing is 
the restoration of this divine image, 
the securing to the soul of that bliss- 
ful immortality for which it was given 
life. It is, above all, this view of 
man’s nobility in the sight of God 
which underlies all Christian educa- 
tion. A Christian views himself in 
the light of these convictions, and he 
views others as well in the same light. 

Looking back, then, upon these six 
aims as fundamental to an adequate 
education, it can be seen that both 
those who hold a secular point of 
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view and those who hold a Christian 
point of view can agree as to their 
necessity and importance. But there 
the agreement ends. In every case the 
Christian point of view carries each 
aim to its ultimate conclusion and is 
not afraid to consider the result. 
Those who hold the secular point of 
view dare not do that. In every case 
the approach and development is 
quite diverse. The secular view and 
the Christian view will not agree as 
to what knowledge is needed. Nor 
will they agree as to the skills re- 
quired. They will not hold or en- 
courage the same attitudes, nor will 
they find that their values are the 
same. Our own society and culture 
cannot demonstrate this sharp divi- 
sion, for as we view the whole process 
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of education going on, it is almost 
impossible to separate these views in 
point of origin. In fact, individuals 
do not always stop and ask themselves 
what the sources of their attitudes and 
values are, and as a result many 
Christians hold secular views, and 
many who believe their view merely 
secular will find that their attitudes 
and values have been strongly in- 
fluenced by Christian attitudes and 
beliefs. This seems to be the “saving 
inconsistency” of an educational ap- 
proach which strives at one and the 
same time to be secular and still 
effective. And this seems to give 
a thoroughly Christian system of ed- 
ucation, such as can best be fostered 
in a Christian parish school, its most 
important raison @etre. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Even a tea bag exudes its richest flavor only when it’s in hot water. 

— Some self-styled experts remind us of the bottom half of a double 
boiler. They let off a lot of steam, but don’t really know what’s cooking. 

— Conceit is an odd disease; it makes everybody sick but the one who 


has it. 


— A genius is a “crackpot” who made a “screwball” idea work. 
— Beaten paths are for beaten men. 
— Before you gripe about growing old, think of the many who have been 


denied that privilege. 


— Speak up fast, or the time may come that you are not permitted to. 

— It’s what you learn after you know it all that counts. 

— Sympathy is two hearts tugging at the same load. 

—The best way — but the most difficult—to make ourselves admired 
quite generally is to be what we expect to be thought. 

— Stomach ulcers are also caused by mountain climbing over molehills 


we haven't reached yet. 


— Why not go out on a limb? Isn’t that where the choicest fruit is? 


FRANK SCULLY 


— Adversity introduces a man to himself. — Northern Illinois Messenger. 
— The test of greatness is not in the strength one has, but in the cause to 


which one gives his strength. 


North Dakota District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


—No man understands the Bible unless he is acquainted with the Cross. 
Christ is the Key that unlocked the Scriptures. — Montana Messenger. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


A MEMO FROM MO =, ber 1, 1087 


Dear ALMA: 

Ever think of how the spirit and the flesh play tug-of-war with teachers 
and pupils as Labor Day nears? 

Take the teacher. How he longs for just one more week to finish the book 
he started too late, or take that trip he always postponed until “sometime,” or 
read the new arithmetic that arrived only yesterday! Still, he can’t wait to get 
back into harness. This is going to be the best year ever! He’s finally figured 
out how to handle Bob’s temper. His new memory work gimmick will solve 
all difficulties. This year he’s going to stick to his daily schedule no matter 
what! And the new altar in his classroom — why, teaching worship attitudes 
and conduct will be a snap! 

Romulo, too, is a study in contradiction. He’ll stroll into the classroom 
day after tomorrow not quite sure whether he’s walking out of or into a lion’s 
den. Nope, he doesn’t like school, nobody does. He’d rather take another hike 
or go fishing or just sit and look at an ant or play ball. Yet, August was awfully 
long. And, boy! how some afternoons just dragged! Why, once he even read 
his old reader and wished he had a clean workbook to go with it. Geography’s 
not too bad, either — and he’s really going to do more careful homework. “Hi, 
Margie! Don’t you wish we had vacation instead of having to go back to — 
ugh! — school?” 

I guess we're all split personalities. We often want to go in a half-dozen 
directions at once. Remember what Paul told the Romans (7:15-19): 


I do not understand my own actions. For I do not do what I want, 

but I do the very thing I hate. Now if I do what I do not want, I agree 

that the Law is good. So, then, it is no longer I that do it, but sin 
which dwells within me. For I know that nothing good dwells within 
me, that is, in my flesh. I can will what is right, but I cannot do it. 

For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what 

I do. 

Even apart from the theological implications of this passage, note its insight 
into human nature. We are living rubber bands. We do one thing, but we 
wish we could be doing another. 

We teachers need to remember this when our pupils evidence instability 
and indecision. And when a pupil sins, Paul’s analysis can do much to help 
us understand why. 

Our children must be taught that the old Adam needs daily drowning. But 
we must also give them the water in which to do the drowning: the Word; the 
Sacraments; Spirit-inspired prayer; practice in meditation, self-examination, and 
self-discipline; the ability to relate themselves to God in all of life, whether 
playing tic-tac-toe, feeding a canary, telling the Christmas story to Baby Sister, 
or learning to spell “c-a-t.” 

A big job — one that almost makes me wish tomorrow were Independence 
eae Labor Day. But, “I can do all things through Christ, which strength- 
eneth me.” 


Dividedly yours, 
MO 


RaIse THE Sicuts. — A great deal of the joy of life consists in doing per- 
fectly, or at least to the best of one’s ability, everything which he attempts 
to do. There is a sense of satisfaction, a pride in surveying such a work — 
a work which is rounded, full, exact, complete in all its parts — which the 
superficial man, who leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshed, half-finished 
condition, can never know. It is this conscientious completeness which turns 
work into art. The smallest thing, well done, becomes artistic. 

WILLIAM MATHEWS 


Sr 
~ a. 


You Are About to Begin 


ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN 


You, who are about to begin teach- 
ing, will have realized rather sud- 
denly how the weight of responsi- 
bility falls upon your shoulders. With 
youthful optimism you console your- 
self with the observation that, after 
all, thousands of others begin their 
teaching careers successfully each 
year. So why shouldn't you? 

Optimism, excessive energy of 
youth, and the ability to forget dis- 
agreeable and embarrassing experi- 
ences are God’s gift to the beginner. 
However, the few little hints herein 
offered are intended to make your 
beginning easier, to eliminate unnec- 
essary fears, and to conserve some of 
that boundless energy. 

The First Consideration. As soon 
after arrival as possible, without being 
unkind to your welcoming host, se- 
cure a place for board and lodging. 
Nothing, no nothing, is so helpful in 
facing a world of new situations as 
to have a home base to which you can 
retire for well-cooked meals regularly 
served and for sufficient rest. With 
the problem of subsistence settled, 
you are now ready to become or- 
ientated. 

The Orientation. One cannot prop- 
erly visualize or organize his duties 
unless they are clarified in one’s mind. 
For this purpose make an appoint- 
ment with your pastor, the principal, 
and the board of education. They 
will be happy to indicate the details 
of your duties clearly. Here is your 
chance to ask questions. Many knotty 
problems are avoided by being clear 


as to what your responsibilities and 
your privileges are. Here are some 
samples: 

1. Do I teach Sunday school? 


2. Who determines the age at which 
first-grade children are admitted to 
school? 


3. Which extraschool organizations 
am I to join? Lead? 


4. What is the routine for the pur- 
chase of school supplies? 


5. On what conditions may school be 
dismissed? 


6. How do we take care of pupils who 
become ill at school? 


7. Are there any taboos on dress, card 
playing, etc.? 
After your orientation you will be 
ready for some detail work. 


Inventory of Previous Activity. 
Seated in the schoolroom some days 
prior to the opening date, you will 
want to locate the following: 

1. Last year’s enrollment and at- 
tendance record, the class and report- 
card record, the promotion record, 
the testing record (if any), and the 
health record. 

2. Courses of study for religion, 
and for all other subjects, instruc- 
tional guides, and curriculum bul- 
letins. 

3. Last year’s daily lesson-plan 
book, last year’s schedule, and last 
year’s school calendar. 

4, Teacher’s copies of the text- 
books, teacher’s manuals, and list of 
adopted texts for 1957—1958. 

5. Schoolroom supplies, such as 
chalk, ink, erasers, blotters, pencils, 
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art supplies, first-aid kits, waste- 
baskets, janitor supplies, maps, globe, 
library books, audio-visual aids. 


Do not forget to note what is mis- 
sing so you can ask someone about it 
and then have the missing items sup- 
plied. 

The Opening Day. In this same 
schoolroom plan your opening day. 
Be sure to include a devotional open- 
ing by the pastor. He is interested as 
much as you in the welfare of the 
school. 

Plan to have the school neat in 
appearance. Hang the pictures prop- 
erly, dust the furniture, have a bou- 
quet of flowers in evidence, wear your 
best smile. 

In visualizing the opening day, 
check these ideas: 

1. Which pupils will be there? How 

many parents will come? 

2. Where shall the pupils hang their 
coatsP Put their lunches? (Older 
pupils can help you by serving as 
monitors. ) 

8. Where shall the children of each 
grade sit? (Do the specific assign- 
ment of seats on another day. First- 
day seats are temporary.) 

4. Where will the visitors be seated? 
(Let the older boys set up the 
chairs. ) 

5. How are new pupils to be regis- 
tered? Graded? (Accept their 
grade declaration subject to change 
when they present last year’s report 
card or a transfer from their last 
school. ) 

6. Have your opening service or de- 
votion. 

7. Teach a brief religion lesson. 

8. Declare a recess. (Reverse 7 and 
8 if advisable. ) 

9. After recess begin an initial lesson 
for each group. Provide some form 
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of busy work for those not at atten- 
tion. 

10. Make all necessary announcements 
with regard to the purchase of sup- 
plies, the rules of absence, etc. It 
is well if such instructions are pre- 
pared on paper in advance and dis- 
tributed. 


11. Teach your first lessons, if need be, 
without books in the hands of chil- 
dren. Prepared outlines will help. 
(If pupils have their books on 
opening day, you are lucky.) 

Nore. Perhaps you and the board 
of education could consider closing 
at 2:00 P. M. on the first day to allow 
pupils time to purchase their books, 
unless you have other arrangements. 

The Daily Schedule. For the first, 
the previous year’s schedule may help. 
Do not be afraid to vary it for suf- 
ficient reason. You are the new 
leader. I should keep the schedule 
rather fluid for the first week, im- 
prove it during the second week, and 
then revise it after the third or fourth 
week. 


Certification. If your state has any 
laws that pertain to the certification 
of teachers in nonpublic schools, fol- 
low them painstakingly. Your pastor, 
principal, and the local county super- 
intendent of public instruction can 
advise you properly as to procedure. 

The County Superintendent. The 
county superintendent is required by 
law to visit all schools in the county. 
Give him or her a cordial reception. 
The county superintendent is a help- 
ful resource person. Good public re- 
lations raise the Lutheran school in 
the eyes of non-Lutherans also. Some 
counties supply the school with the 
Class Register and the Daily Record 
Book. This service is not universal. 
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Daily Plan Book. By all means keep 
a daily plan book. It helps to record 
progress and to point up each day’s 
work. Here is a brief entry: 

Grade I. Reading — “Title of Les- 
son” p.__.. New Words: jump, can- 
not. Review initial sounds: j, c, wh, st. 

Do Not Gossip. Unless you are in 
the exceptional congregation, you will 
hear a lot of: “Last year the teacher 
did so-and-so. Do you think that was 
right? You wouldn’t do that, would 
you?” 

Don't, please, don’t commit your- 
self. The former teacher is not pres- 
ent, and you are not the jury. Tact- 
fully say something like: “Perhaps the 
situation won't arise this year. If it 
does, I’m sure it can be handled prop- 
erly.” 

The pastor and the board of edu- 
cation may indicate objectively some 
problems that are peculiar to your 
school. Objective planning to correct 
shortcomings of the school is not gos- 
sip. Your interest in progress and 
your advice will be welcomed. 

Your Pastor. Your pastor is the 
shepherd also of your soul. He is 
also the best resource man in the local 
situation. Cultivate his friendship by 
being cordial and frank in your deal- 
ings with him. He is your logical ad- 
viser, particularly in the matters of 
Christian doctrine. You can repay 
him by keeping him up to date in the 
educational world. Between the two 
of you it will be possible to win the 
confidence and respect of the board 
of education for both of you. 

Be Loyal. This is now your school 
and your church. You are now the 
local leader. People can get enthu- 
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siastic about someone who identifies 
himself with the local church and 
community, but they lose interest very 
fast in the teacher who arbitrarily 
closes school for reasons of a purely 
selfish nature. 

The people most certainly want you 
to lead in putting on the Christmas 
Eve children’s service. That is the 
high point of the year. Sure! You 
would like to be home for Christmas 
Eve, but you are now grown up. You 
are a teacher. You have your own 
program to prepare and to give. 
Most board-of-education members 
fully realize and understand your de- 
sire to be at home during this time 
and will be more than ready to help 
speed your departure after the chil- 
dren’s service. They will be proud of 
you. At home your parents will be 
waiting to hear all about your first 
Christmas program. 

Prayer. Be instant in prayer for 
yourself, for the children you teach 
(especially the difficult ones), for the 
congregation and its pastor, for guid- 
ance and understanding. 

A few weeks of experience will 
soon show that God has helped and 
granted success when the pressure of 
your manifold duties has prevented 
detailed preparation. 

“He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 
How true! Many people, even teach- 
ers, become so tense that they cannot 
sleep. In addition to their worries 
they add the worry of the damages 
caused by insomnia. This in turn 
drives them farther and farther from 
sleep. 

Now, this is a truly vicious circle. 
The point is that the situation is less 
than half as bad as it looks. Some 
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scientists claim that even if you do 
not sleep a wink, your body could get 
90% of its rest if you lie quietly in bed 
and let your mind wander. And why 
worry about the 10% of rest that you 
miss? Chances are that by the time 
you figure this one out you will have 
fallen asleep. 

Mistakes. Of course, we don’t just 
go around trying to make mistakes, 
but they will happen in every well- 
regulated school. If you are super- 
sensitive about the consequences of 
your real or fancied mistakes, I should 
like to share with you the expressions 


of a president of a large university 
who had the same trouble. His worry 
persisted until he realized, while cor- 
recting final exams, just how little the 
students seemed to remember of what 
he had tried to teach, reteach, em- 
phasize, and repeat. Mistakes do very 
little harm unless they are repeated 
or emphasized. If they need correc- 
tion, do it in a matter-of-fact, unob- 
trusive way. Then forget them. 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him.” James 1:5. 


A FEW FACTS 


— Crime and delinquency costs more than six times as much as public 


education in the U.S. 


— There are now three million excessive drinkers and 750 thousand alco- 
holics in our country. This is more than all the polio, tuberculosis, and cancer 
cases combined. The American public spends more than $9 billion annually 


on alcohol. 


— The American people spend twice as much annually for tobacco than 
they do for hospital care. Although it has been demonstrated that tobacco is 
definitely dangerous to use, it is nevertheless a $5 billion annual expenditure. 


— Americans spend three times as much for alcoholic drinks as for med- 


ical care. 


— Last year $25 million went into heart research. This is less than the 
amount of money spent for playing cards. 


— For each dollar spent for schools, $1.75 was spent for amusements, $1.60 
for new automobiles, and $2.96 for military purposes. 


— More money is spent on comic books than all school textbooks. 


— Each year about $3 billion are spent for health care but about $12 


billion for recreation. 


THe Mosr Precious JEwEL. — Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging responsibility. Let us exalt him 
above industry, above business, above politics, above all the petty and selfish 
things that weaken and destroy a people. Let us know that the race moves 
forward through its children and, by the grace of Almighty God, setting our 
faces toward the morning, dedicate ourselves anew to the welfare of childhood. 


Joy ELMER Morcan 
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Faculty Meetings in the Parish 


WALTER H. Harrkorr 


Jesus gave His disciples the direc- 
tive to go into all the world, to preach 
the Gospel, to baptize, and to teach. 
He also gave them the assurance that 
He would be with them. He urged 
them to call upon Him for strength 
and help. 

As they waited for the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, they continued in 
fellowship with one another, no doubt 
giving one another encouragement 
and discussing their past and future. 

This small band of previously in- 
experienced and untrained men was 
indoctrinated and taught by the Sav- 
ior Himself. They, in turn, directed 
Christ’s message to all nations. 


PURPOSES OF FACULTY MEETINGS 


The pastor and teachers of a Chris- 
tian congregation are Jesus’ disciples. 
They form the core and strength of 
a congregation. They provide leader- 
ship, inspiration, and guidance for the 
mission, welfare, and educational pro- 
grams of the church. For mutual in- 
spiration and guidance, if for no other 
reason, this Christian group of men 
and women should meet continually 
in fellowship with one another. 

A staff that gives serious thought 
to the objectives of Christian educa- 
tion and its many problems will seek 
opportunity to clarify its thinking. 
Further benefits derived from these 
meetings include an opportunity for 
group planning and group decision. 
This is the foundation of a democratic 
approach to classroom teaching and 
democratic citizenship. In the staff 
meeting the policies and procedures 
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satisfactory to the majority can be 
established. An administrator who 
shows concern both for individuals 
and for the welfare of the total pro- 
gram will realize that plans and de- 
cisions made by a group can be more 
successful than those made by him or 
any other individual alone. Compos- 
ite thinking should be superior to 
individual thinking. Administrative 
problems should be channeled to fel- 
low workers who can best solve them. 
People with differences in age, length 
of service, and educational back- 
ground can bring diversity of thoughts 
and constructive contributions to such 
a meeting. 


ORGANIZATION OF MEETINGS 


The organization of the meetings 
will be determined by the needs and 
opportunities of a particular parish. 
Procedures used in regular meetings 
will vary according to what the fac- 
ulty wishes to accomplish. 

The materials to be discussed can 
be classified as either inspirational, 
administrative, and educational or 
devotional, business, and policy. Of 
course, no definite lines of distinction 
can really be drawn between these, 
but it may be well to view a total 
program according to this pattern in 
order to achieve variety and balance. 

Staff members can be given oppor- 
tunities to become stronger spirtually 
by means of devotions which fit the 
needs of the moment. Discussions on 
spiritual matters which are basic can 
be stimulated by centering attention 
on the curriculum in religion, memory 
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work, worship, and the liturgy and 
hymnology of the church. The con- 
sideration of doctrine, of Christian 
life, and of the Gospel as it applies 
to the life of the child can give the 
staff members assurance and security 
in their religious convictions. 


The staff meeting must be planned 
carefully to include matters that are 
of general concern. The principal, in 
co-operation with the pastor and 
other staff members, is responsible for 
the agenda. The program, however, 
should be planned by the teachers. 
It should grow out of their needs and 
desires. Under no circumstances 
should the meeting degenerate into 
administrative reports by either the 
pastor or principal to which teachers 
just listen with notebooks in hand. 
A bulletin sent to each teacher can 
achieve better results. It is the 
principal’s responsibility to stimulate 
thinking. As chairman of the meeting 
he will solicit opinions, even contro- 
versial ones. By planning spread over 
a period of weeks or months direction 
will be given to group thinking. 

The order of business should not 
be limited to routine administrative 
matters, such as milk distribution, 
dismissals, textbook orders. It should 
cover more acute educational matters. 
The meetings may begin with teach- 
ers problems and go from there to 
child development, curriculum, phi- 
losphy, and doctrine. In our own 
situation at the Lutheran School of 
St. Luke, Chicago, we have attempted 
to alternate administrative and educa- 
tional problems each week. A full 
year was used in curriculum discus- 
sions. A _ series of discussions on 
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Luther’s Large Catechism required 
several more months. 

Part of the planning can sometimes 
be done by appointed or voluntary 
committees. Audio-visual aids, music, 
reporting to parents, and textbook 
evaluation are some of the items they 
can take up. The whole faculty work- 
ing as a committee is far more effec- 
tive and, in a smaller school, probably 
more desirable. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETINGS 

Naturally meetings of this kind take 
time, and the amount of time to be 
used in faculty meetings must be 
determined by the group itself. To 
be effective, weekly sessions, with 
a minimum of biweekly meetings, 
should be held. Some faculties have 
held successful weekly meetings one 
hour before school. Others have met 
at the lunch table. A dinner meeting 
or a get-together early in the evening 
can be arranged. If teachers can clear 
one afternoon a week after classes are 
over, such an arrangement may be 
best. Any arrangement has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. These must 
be evaluated by the staff before a 
selection of time is made. 

Certain other factors should be 
kept in mind. There should be free- 
dom from distraction and disturbance. 
Limiting the time too rigidly can re- 
sult in the termination of an interest- 
ing and important discussion. Illness 
of staff members or important obliga- 
tions should be considered. The social 
aspects of the meeting must not be 
overlooked. A relaxed atmosphere 
and a willing and co-operative spirit 
are essential. 

An occasional picnic, dinner, or 
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luncheon for social purposes only is 
almost a requirement. This is time 
well-spent. It can create relationships 
that lead to better thinking in educa- 
tional and administrative matters. 

It has been our practice to meet 
each Thursday afternoon for a period 
of one and one-half hours. This meet- 
ing is preceded by coffee and refresh- 
ments. This short social period helps 
to overcome the normal letdown that 
comes at the close of a busy teaching 
day. Each group of teachers can 
arrange some suitable and adequate 
time for such meetings, which often 
save time and effort through co- 
ordinated planning. 

The place of meeting likewise de- 
serves attention. Seated at one table, 
or several tables in such a position 
that all can face one another, the 
teachers can more easily carry on 
a discussion. A feeling of unity is 
created. Furthermore, a table pro- 
vides something to “hang on to” (and 
pound perhaps). A classroom, espe- 
cially when the staff must sit at school 
desks, is an extremely poor place to 
meet. 

RESULTS OF MEETINGS 

No matter where staff meetings are 
held, they can be valuable. A small 
staff of two or three teachers may feel 
that matters can be handled during 
recesses, lunch periods, and in front 
of the church on Sunday morning. 
This is a “hit or miss” arrangement. 
Such meetings leave time only for 
routine decisions and give no oppor- 
tunity to dig into matters that need 
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to be explored. For professional- 
minded teachers staff meetings ought 
to be considered the most important 
of any held in the congregation. 

The objectives in teaching religion, 
methods in teaching reading, testing 
that can serve the child and the 
teacher, a complete evaluation of the 
school program, and similar matters 
can be taken up in such faculty meet- 
ings. Enrollment policies, parent- 
teacher relationships, special school 
programs, and mission opportunities 
in the community are given a proper 
airing. The total program of the 
school can be improved when teach- 
ers combine their efforts, pool their 
resources, and discuss democratically 
and openly their personal views and 
impressions. Here is an opportunity, 
furthermore, to secure better under- 
standing. Much unnecessary strife 
between individuals and groups can 
be eliminated or avoided. Here is 
a chance to develop an understanding 
which will bring about better teach- 
ing and learning. 

The apostles shared their joys and 
sorrows, talked out their problems 
with one another, and through the 
power of the Holy Spirit spread the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ throughout the 
world. Pastor and teachers can con- 
tribute significantly to the glory of 
God and the welfare of their congre- 
gation if they will humbly get to- 
gether and if with one mind, through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, they 
will try to solve their common prob- 
lems in faculty meetings. 


EpucaTion CEAsEs To Function. — In a rapidly changing world education 
ceases to function as a vital force —and therefore ceases to be education — 
unless it proves itself able to meet new conditions. — HAroLp SPEars. 


Teachers and Our Youth 


Lewis 


“Youth work is part of my Father's 
business! Surely, I am busy with my 
Father’s business — the work of teach- 
ing. I help to bring the harvest of 
children into our school. I wonder 
where they go after they graduate 
from eighth grade? Oh, well, a per- 
son just can’t do everything — at least 
our children have a good foundation 
to live on. 

“I wonder what God will say. An 
accounting will be made. What will 
I say? No time? No talent? Not 
concerned?” 

Soul keeping is as important as soul 
winning. This is one important rea- 
son why every teacher is concerned 
with the youth in the parish. This 
concern varies in degree, depending 
on the parish picture. 


QUALIFIED? 

Is every teacher qualified to do 
youth work? Well, let’s take a look. 
How shall we measure qualification? 

An ideal Christian teacher could be 
described as a person who is filled 
with a love for Christ, trained in the 
use of the Bible and its teachings, 
well-prepared for the teaching he 
must do. A good teacher understands 
the needs of others and can place 
himself sympathetically in their posi- 
tion. A good teacher is always busy 
trying to improve himself with a view 
to giving greater service to others. 
We would look for these very qualifi- 
cations in the make-up of a counselor 
of youth. 

Being filled with a love for Christ, 
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the youth counselor will try to instill 
the same love for Christ in the youth. 
In doing so he must be careful to 
avoid causing our youth to be 
“fed-up” with Christ rather than filled 
with a love for Him. 

Bible truth can guide our youth! 
Guiding our youth to the Bible for 
answers to their life problems is the 
work of all good youth leaders. 
A good youth program shows a basic 
concern for spiritual growth through 
a thorough and interesting study of 
the Bible. Teachers who understand 
this concern will prepare themselves 
well to step before a group of young 
people and lead them to more knowl- 
edge, Christian attitudes, and God- 
pleasing conduct. A good teacher 
knows where he is going and what 
he wants to accomplish. His prepara- 
tion for the teaching profession will 
guide him in setting up a sound youth 
program. 

Fundamentally youth work is the 
concern of the parish board of Chris- 
tian education. The youth program 
belongs in the area of Christian edu- 
cation in the parish. We have a prin- 
cipal to administer a Christian day 
school, a superintendent to lead the 
Sunday school. Even so a “youth 
director” should guide our youth 
work. Leaders of our youth, directors 
of this phase of Christian education, 
need preparation to do an effective 
piece of work. 

Each teacher, whether at the kin- 
dergarten or the junior-high level, to 
work effectively, should understand 
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the needs of the growing generation. 
Teachers at all levels can use this 
understanding in the youth program 
in varying capacities. Our youth 
wants to be understood, and our 
teachers must use every opportunity 
to understand them. 

Teachers want to move toward im- 
provement. They can motivate youth 
by striving to improve intellectually, 
socially, and, above all, spiritually. 
An attitude of “accentuating the posi- 
tive” can be contagious for good 
among our youth. 


TRAINED? 


There are various levels of training 
available to youth leaders, depending 
upon the amount of activity in a youth 
program each teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to pursue. Because each 
teacher is concerned in some way 
with the parish youth program, he 
will make it his business to keep in- 
formed. Such information should in- 
clude the following objectives of the 
synodical youth program: 

1. Worship. It is the aim of a good 
program to help the young person 
grow, through the Holy Spirit, in 
personal and public worship and de- 
votion to Christ the Savior. This is 
accomplished by means of personal 
devotions, Walther League devotions, 
meditation, and worship with the 
congregation. 

2. Education. — The young person 
must be helped to discover and follow 
the will of God in all activities of life 
at home, at work, at play, in the com- 
munity, and in the church. Films, 
topic discussions, panels, guest speak- 
ers, attendance at voters’ meetings, 
and zone-rally activities are some of 


the means used by leagues in their 
program of education. 


3. Fellowship. — The young person 
can be guided in his association with, 
and adjustment to, people of all ages, 
and particularly to other believers, 
fellow members of the body of Christ. 
Our young people are made to feel 
“welcome and at home” in any gather- 
ing of the congregation, whether it 
is the church picnic, banquet, services, 
or other special gatherings. 


4. Service. — It is necessary to stim- 
ulate useful young people to perform 
a useful service to mankind and to 
the church at home and abroad. This 
may be accomplished through their 
work in outside displays, their service 
as junior ushers, their participation in 
lay visiting campaigns, or their help 
in district and international projects. 

5. Recreation. —It is important to 
show the young person that any and 
all things done for relaxation and 
diversion are also part of the life in 
Christ. This is accomplished through 
group and individual games, hobbies, 
talent projects, organized sports, and 
planned parties. 

Since the youth program deals with 
maturing human beings, with blood- 
bought souls, great care must be 
taken to understand the modern-day 
youth. What are his motives, likes, 
emotions, and needs? We may learn 
of these in much the same way as we 
learn about children of school age. 
We can observe them in action, talk 
with them, read about them, work 
with them. 

There is no deep, dark, psycholog- 
ical secret involved in understanding 
our youth. All we need do is to get 
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close to them and have some confi- 
dence in their ability to develop, with 
our guidance, a worthwhile program. 
Many good articles are appearing in 
various periodicals which can help us 
to know our youth better. Additional 
help can be gotten from the Walther 
League and the Young People’s Board 
of Synod. 

To aid each teacher in “knowing” 
the program, Youth Profile, a quar- 
terly newsletter about the Walther 
League and organized youth work, is 
prepared and mailed to all elementary 
and high school teachers by the Inter- 
national Walther League office. In 
a recent issue we found items on — 


1. Home-mission builders. — Teams 
of young men, under the auspices of 
the Walther League and in co-opera- 
tion with Synod’s Board for Home 
Missions, will go to three synodical 
Districts (Southern California, Al- 
berta-British Columbia, Florida- 
Georgia) to help build chapels at 


mission stations. 


2. Oklahoma convention. — The 
Walther League’s 65th international 
convention was held August 11—15, 
1957. Approximately 1,800 young 
people and 70 counselors attended. 

3. Interseminary workshop. — Over 
200 seminary seniors from Springfield 
and St. Louis gathered for a three-day 
youth workshop, planned and staffed 
by the Walther League in co-opera- 
tion with the Board for Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. Graduates were given a 
rapid orientation in broad phases of 
our youth-work program. 

4. Youth caravans. — Groups total- 
ing 51 well-trained young people, 
have given other young people new 
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insights into the challenge of youth 
work in local congregations by com- 
ing into the local parish and assisting 
in developing an active program 
among the young people and their 


parents. 


5. The 1957-58 topic studies. — 
A new series of topic-study sheets, 
free to Walther Leagues, on two 
levels. In current issues of the Wal- 
ther League Workers Quarterly, these 
topics are expanded and explained 
for league officers and counselors. 


6. Congregational youth manual. — 
This guide will be sent to all congre- 
gations through the courtesy of the 
Board for Young People’s Work and 
should be helpful to various boards 
and committees dealing with youth. 


7. Other topics include “Youth and 
Parish Planning,” “They Behave,” 
“Youth Bored?,” and “Teen-age Al- 
lowances.” 

The title of the newsletter is Youth 
Profile. It is truly a means of keeping 
informed on the current youth work 
“picture.” 

Opportunities for training in youth 
work are found in the youth leader- 
ship workshop offered at Concordia, 
River Forest, for two weeks in June 
each year. This can be a revitalizing 
experience in the routine of learning. 

To extend training, District Boards 
for Young People’s Work, in conjunc- 
tion with the Walther League staff, 
are conducting one- and two-day 
workshops for refreshing and increas- 
ing the skills of youth workers. The 
fellowship and suggestions for solu- 
tions to problems are the needed 
“tonic” for renewing interest in an 
action program for youth. 
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Three annual two-week youth work- 
ers’ conferences are available to pas- 
tors, teachers, adult youth leaders and 
counselors. They are usually held in 
three areas: Eastern (Ohio), Central 
(Wisconsin), Western (Oregon). 

Each congregation should plan to 
send each member of its youth com- 
mittee to one of these conferences. 
Youth workers should then follow up 
with reports to the congregation on 
the skills and information gained and 
on how these are applied to the local 
youth program. 

In addition, the program might be 
improved through the young people 
themselves. The leaders and officers 
of the local group should receive sub- 
scriptions to the Workers Quarterly 
and then be given an opportunity to 
work out the ideas and suggestions 
given there. A subscription to the 
Walther League Messenger should be 
purchased by every young person in 
the congregation. In many districts 
Lutheran Service Volunteer schools 
are easily accessible to young people. 
The experience is quite worthwhile 
for teen-agers. Those who have gone 
to LSV schools are ready for Ad- 
vanced Lutheran Service Volunteer 
schools (new). Youth caravans have 
been introduced recently to stimulate 
greater youth activities in the con- 
gregation. District Walther League 
conventions furnish the opportunity 
for youth fellowship, leadership, and 
service. International conventions, of 
course, give youth of the church from 
all parts of the country an opportunity 
to get together. 

Teachers can help ask the congre- 
gation for money to send young 
people to training gatherings. Two 
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young people or more should be sent 
to one of the 54 LSV schools or to 
one of the five advanced LSV schools 
each year. It will cost such persons 
about $20 a week. It is a small in- 
vestment for results that can be tre- 
mendous. Many future counselors 
and future teachers get basic training 
at an LSV school. We build for today, 
to be sure, but we make long-range 
plans as well. 
SKILLED? 


“I don’t know how” should never 
be the answer given by any teacher 
when asked to assist in some phase 
of youth work. Why? Good teachers 
are helpful, able to guide, willing to 
stimulate, and have the resources to 
enrich any parish youth program. 

All teachers have varying degrees 
of skill, depending upon the extent of 
their professional specialization in the 
following areas: 

Bible study. Courses in religion 
have equipped most teachers to lead 
people into a fruitful search of Scrip- 
ture. 

Topic discussion. It is natural for 
teachers to lay out a plan for a satis- 
fying lesson. 

Group singing. Teachers are usually 
choir leaders. They can help young 
people sing spirituals, rounds, and 
popular favorites. 

Playing an instrument. Some of 
those long hours spent on a piano 
bench can be put to good use here. 

Athletics. Baseball, softball, basket- 
ball, badminton, tennis, volleyball, all 
help interest youth. 

Planning recreation. It should really 
be recreation for the youth of the mid- 
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century. This may take some hard 
work, but it will pay dividends. Dra- 
matics is one of the neglected areas. 
Better plays should be chosen, care- 
fully staged, and presented. 

Obviously not all teachers are ex- 
perts in all areas. However, the talent 
each has is not his own to keep. It is 
a gift of God to be shared. No one 
deserves our talents more than our 
vibrant, energetic, maturing youth. 

The director of music should be 
interested in a total music program, 
which will include song and music 
for the youth. The director of ath- 
letics will include individual and team 
games in the recreational program. 
Who is more eager to play and sing 
than youth? 

The Bible scholar and guidance di- 
rector are interested in developing 
a deepening love for Holy Scripture. 
What age group is more interested in 
Bible study, or more interesting so- 
ciologically, than our progress-minded 
youth? 

No matter at what level we teach, 
eventually the children we have will 
develop into the youth of our parish. 
We strive to guide our flock to heaven, 
and consequently we must concern 
ourselves with the “youth” segment 
of their lives. 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES? 

Who are we? Children of God! 
Teachers! Servants of our Savior! 
Leaders in Christian education! What- 
ever our answers might be, we are 
alive to serve God by serving our 
fellow men. 

Our opportunities for service are 
varied. We can take our place in the 
youth program as program directors, 
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members of youth committees, coun- 
selors, consultants. Actually it is diffi- 
cult to find a title which will apply in 
all parishes. However, in order to 
establish and maintain an ongoing 
program of youth work in a parish, 
a teacher should work toward the 
establishment of a youth committee 
of lay people. Then, if the teacher 
should accept a call, the program 
would continue. The youth program 
will not be a one-man operation which 
falls or stops when that one person 
leaves. 

Moreover, the youth committee 
chairman should be a lay person who 
is also a member of the board of 
Christian education. He will be able 
to help this board to make policies 
leading to a good youth program. He 
can report to the voters’ assembly 
periodically, keeping that body in- 
formed on progress of the program. 
He can help co-ordinate the youth 
program. He will always be active 
in counseling young people. If lay 
people do the work where does a 
teacher fit into the picture? The 
teacher should be a resource person 
in his specialized area. 


MATERIALS? 

There are basic aids for youth work 
available. These should be placed 
into a parish library of youth-work 
materials. Many items are produced 
and assembled by, and are available 
from, the Walther League, 875 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. A re- 
quest will bring a packet. There are 
other sources for suggestions on what 
will work with teen-age people. Every 
counselor should request to be placed 
on the Walther League mailing list. 
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SO WHAT? 


The welfare of the youth in our 
parish is close to the heart of every 
teacher. No one can watch children 
grow up in a Christian parish school 
and suddenly lose interest in them 
when they become adolescents. Every 
teacher will want to continue the work 
which was begun in school. Thus 
when opportunities are opened, either 
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by request of our congregation or by 
volunteering our services, we fulfill 
a purpose for which God has placed 
us into this world. We must be con- 
cerned! We must be actively inter- 
ested! The children we teach are 
soon the youth and are already part 
of the parish we serve. It is our 
Father’s business and therefore our 
business. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The professional defense of modern methods of teaching has been volumi- 
nous, but not always convincing to parents. The mother of a ten-year-old girl 
was told bluntly by the teacher that she could not possibly help the child at 
home. “You will only retard her progress if you teach her yourself.” Replied 
the mother: “Yes, possibly. But will it be all right for me to read her diploma 
to her when she graduates?” — American School Board Journal 


@ Four out of five women haters are women. — North Carolina Education 
When you offer a child a penny for his thoughts, you'll usually find that 
he’s thinking of a quarter. — The Boardman 
The pupils in Tommy’s class made a list of all the words that apply to 
size — large, small, tiny, big, etc. Suddenly Tommy raised his hand and said, 
“Oh, we forgot the most important word — ‘King-size.’” — The Instructor 
A psychotic doesn’t know that 2 & 2=4. A neurotic knows that 2 & 2=4, 
but it makes him nervous. — Minnesota Journal of Education 


® A local jobber had hired a new messenger, says the Automotive Service 
Digest. Instructing him on picking up certain items, the boss said: “If they 
can’t give you these things, be sure to phone me. Just dial Capital 7-5526.” 


The boy stood thought 
asked 
know how to dial a capital 7.” 


y, making no move to get started. “What’s wrong?” 
e boss. “Oh, nothing’s wrong. I was just wondering. You see, I don’t 


© We lost our notation on the source of this story, but we cannot resist trans- 


mitting it to you. 


The first grade teacher struggled with the last pair of stubborn galoshes. 
Three times that day —once in the morning and twice at noon — she had 
helped 35 youngsters pull their tight-fitting overshoes on or off. As she gave 
the final tug, little Freddie remarked, “These aren’t mine.” 

Counting to ten, the harassed teacher extracted Freddie’s feet. He watched 
in silence. When it was all over, he volunteered, “They’re my sister’s, but 
Mommy says I have to wear them today.” 


@ We found this story in Northwestern Bell. 

The teacher in the little backwoods school was at the blackboard explaining 
arithmetic problems. She was delighted to see that one gangling lad, her dullest 
pupil, was giving slack-jawed attention. At last he was beginning to under- 
stand! “You seem so interested, Cicero, perhaps you wish to ask me some- 
thing,” she suggested hopefully. “Yes’m,” drawled Cicero, “I got one to ask. 
Where do all them figgers go when you rub ’em out?” 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


HINDSIGHT 


The above caption designates the 
ability to look back over a year’s 
activity to see how things could have 
been done better. In educational jar- 
gon we label this process evaluation — 
a “must” for any procedures at- 
tempted. 

It has been tradition for many years 
for the September LEA news section 
to carry a brief report of convention 
activities. Since these words are writ- 
ten before convention time, tradition 
must be broken. Such news will reach 
you later. 

The fifteenth year of the LEA has 
been a trying one. Of the fourteen 
elected Board members, all but two 
were new to the organization. This 
meant a considerable amount of time 
had to be spent on orientation. Pub- 
lications and plans were found to be 
in various stages of discussion and 
completion. Basic objectives were not 
clearly understood. Procedures were 
somewhat vague. Hindsight tells us 
that such a situation should not have 
been allowed to occur. According to 
our Constitution the Executive Board 
is elected every three years. If none 
of the incumbents is returned to office, 
a new Board results. Perhaps a reso- 
lution proposing staggered elections 
will be considered by the convention. 


Nevertheless progress has been 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


made. The 1957 yearbook is in your 
hands, and a worthwhile piece of 
work it is. Use it and profit. The 
Newsletter, which is now our promo- 
tional organ addressed regularly to 
all Synod’s teachers, has appeared on 
schedule. While the 1957 monographs 
have not appeared, several are near- 
ing production —“Strike Up the Band” 
and the 1957 “Convention Report.” 

The greater portion of Board time 
was spent making plans both for pub- 
lications and for service, plus devising 
means of interesting a few more 
teachers (than the 1,500 of a poten- 
tial of 4,000) in membership in the 
Association. This has been a busy 
task for busy people, all individually 
very active in His service. This has 
been a trying task budgetwise. The 
LEA has always eked out a meager 
financial existence. Constantly it has 
been “scraping the bottom of the 
barrel.” We trust the convention will 
help solve that problem. 

It has been an inspiring year. The 
majority of the Board members met 
with gratifying regularity on the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. To 
witness those consecrated Christians, 
representing a consecrated member- 
ship, at work in promulgating the 
cause of Christian education, was 
a happy sight. Your continued loyalty 
to the cause is proof that an important 
work is being done. 
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FORESIGHT 


Not that we are seers or prophets, 
but looking ahead is important. Un- 
der God, the LEA can do much to 
inspire the educational program of 
the church. We should be interested 
in all areas. The four captions listed 
in the heading of this page remind us 
of our responsibilities. Look at them 
again, and reflect on the implications. 
Publications that will meet a longfelt 
need are essential. Additional depart- 
ments, such as the amazingly fast- 
growing NLPTL, are possible. Fus- 
ing or integrating the programs of 
our District teachers’ conferences is 
within reason. The enrollment of all 
teachers of our schools as LEA mem- 
bers and LuTHERAN EDUCATION read- 
ers can be accomplished. A part- or 


possibly full-time executive for the 
association is not just a pipedream. 
A real impetus to professional growth, 
research, and in-service training of 
our teachers might well receive some 
co-ordinated _ effort. Helping our 
members to become better Bible- 
searching, Christ-centered workers 
demands attention. 

These and many more ideas fill our 
thoughts as we muse over the year 
ahead. With the continued blessing 
of Almighty God, the LEA can fill 
its rightful place. Your prayers and 
support, your criticisms and recom- 
mendations, are earnestly desired. 
And may the spiritual horn of plenty 
pour its bounties on you, wherever 
you are, whatever you do. 


VISION OF THE BEsT EpucaTIon. — An actual situation responsibly faced 
is the ideal unit of educative experience. Of all possible situations, no other 
is quite so educative as one that prompts the responsible leaders of the com- 
munity to join with the young in carrying forward an enterprise in which all 
really share and in which each can have his own responsible part. This is the 
education in which democracy can most rejoice, particularly in these times 
when we must learn to put the public welfare first in point of time and im- 
portance. In solemn fact, co-operative activities for community improvement 
form the vision of the best education yet conceived. —Wii14M H. Kivparrick. 


TELEVISION — AN OPIATE. — Television has become more than an enter- 
tainment medium for millions of people: it has become a kind of opiate from 
which they can escape reality by the hour. 

It is a terrible slavery of the mind — and, as Aristotle warned us a long time 
ago, “the worst thing about slavery is that eventually the slaves get to like 
it.” — SypneEy J. Harris of the Chicago Daily News. 


Tue Great PropteM. — We plead for an improved and enlarged education 
in order that there may be brought into existence a society all of whose opera- 
tions shall be more genuinely educative, conducive to the development of 
desire, judgment, and character. The desired education cannot occur within 
the four walls of a school shut off from life. Education must itself assume an 
increasing responsibility for participation in projecting ideas of social change 
and taking part in their execution in order to be educative. The great prob- 
lem of American education is the discovery of methods and techniques by 
which this more direct and vital participation may be brought about. 

Joun Dewey anp Joun L. CuILps 


Books for ( bildren 


Childbood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of child- 


hood: therefore it is essential that those 


books should be the best 


Cease by a committee of the 
Young People’s Literature Board of 
The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod 
and reviewed by this committee and 
by the Bulletin of the Children’s Book 
Center, The University of Chicago Li- 
braries. 


Members of the reviewing group: John 
F. Choitz, Palmer Czamanske (Editor), 
Renata Koschmann, Cornell Kusmik, 
Jack L. Middendorf, E. H. Ruprecht, 
Adalbert H. Stellhorn. 


Librarian of the Children’s Book Cen- 
ter: Mary K. Eakin. 


Gee PusiisHinc Housr and 
Valparaiso University have pro- 
vided money for the operating expenses 
of the committee and for the large 
amount of secretarial work required in 
the handling of hundreds of children’s 
books, for the period from June 1957 
to June 1958. The Young People’s Lit- 
erature Board gratefully acknowledges 
these grants. The Bulletin of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Center has granted the 
privilege of reprinting its reviews. The 
Young People’s Literature Board grate- 
fully acknowledges this courtesy. 


Explanatory Notes 


Binpvincs. Unless otherwise noted, the 
publisher has sewn the leaves of the 
book in the usual way and has placed 
the book in a cloth cover. 


UsE oF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, 
the book is desirable for both home 
and school. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of 
school librarians the committee lists 
possible subject headings for some of 
the books. 


Book DEALER. Any of the titles may be 
purchased at the publisher’s price from 
Concordia Publishing House. 


Schools or other organizations ordering 
for libraries are entitled to a library dis- 
count which will amount to about 25 
per cent on the average. Orders re- 
ceived at Concordia Publishing House 
by the first of the month will be 
shipped by the twenty-first of that same 
month. To expedite such quick proc- 
essing, principals and librarians are 
urged to send their orders to Concordia 
Publishing House during the last week 
of any month. 
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Ihe Right Book 


for the Right Child 


at the Right Time 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Bloch, Marie Halun. MARYA OF 
CLARK AVENUE. Coward- 
McCann, 1957. 190 pp. $2.75. 

Adjusting to life in a new neighborhood in 
Cleveland in the early 1900’s was particu- 
larly hard for nine-year-old Marya. At home 
she enjoyed the pattern of life familiar to 
her Ukrainian family, but at school even her 
teacher seemed unable to understand her 
home customs. Marya could not forgive her 
teacher for changing her name to Mary, the 
American form. She was particularly em- 
barrassed at Easter and Christmas when, 
according to Ukrainian custom, her family 
celebrated the festivals a week after her 
schoolmates celebrated. As Marya _ inte- 
grates two contrasting environments, the 
reader begins to understand how the Amer- 
ican culture is a “melting pot” of people 
and customs from every country in the 
world. 


Subject heads: Ukrainians in the U.S. — stories 
Cleveland — stories 


Brown, Vinson. HOW TO MAKE 
A MINIATURE ZOO; illustrated 
by Don Greame Kelley, Revised 
Edition. Little, 1956, 1957. 
212 pp. $2.75. 

Vinson Brown does a fine job of telling how 

to make a miniature zoo. His suggestions 

range from simple, inexpensive zoos to quite 
elaborate, costly ones. He treats insects, 
spiders, fish, amphibians, reptiles, mammals, 
and birds. He suggests methods of catching 
each kind, then describes their housing and 
care. Detailed drawings help the child to 
identify the species and to build homes for 
them. Appendixes called “Books to Read” 
and “Zoo Supply Houses” should guide to 
information that may be needed. The book 
is indexed. Mr. Brown weaves his own ex- 


Gr. 6-12 
Ages 11-17 


37 


perience into the book, which makes for 
interesting reading. Schools, camps, and 
young naturalists may find this book helpful. 


Subject heads: Zoo making Animals, care of 


Gr. 4-6 Calhoun, Mary. MAKING’ THE 

Ages 9-11 MISSISSIPPI SHOUT; illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Morrow, 1957. 
96 pp. $2.50. 


In exciting anticipation eleven-year-old Tad 
Berry waited for the “River Queen” to come 
to town. Everyone in Summitville would be 
going on the old-fashioned excursion boat up 
the Mississippi River that afternoon. On the 
very top deck was the boat’s calliope, and 
Tad’s only thought and desire was to play it. 
He wanted more than anything else to 
“make the Mississippi shout” with this blar- 
ing, steam-blown music. Some of his ad- 
ventures found him in trouble with the 
captain, but the worst trouble of all — 
a tornadolike storm that nearly wrecked the 
boat — helped Tad prove to the captain that 
his playing the calliope could be worth- 
while, for it brought much-needed help to 
the boat during the storm. A well-told, 
entertaining story of the boy’s adventures. 


Subject head: Mississippi River — stories  Re- 


viewed BCBC, X, 87 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Chandler, Ruth. THE HAPPY AN- 
SWER; illus. by Joy  Troth. 
Abelard, 1957. 206 pp. $2.50. 

The heart-warming story of a lovable little 

girl in search of a mother. Dawne is an un- 

usually bright sixth-grader who had never 
had a real home of her own. She had always 
been boarded in a foster home by the State 

Welfare Agency. Dawne’s dream was that 

a real mother like the idealized mother in 

Little Women would some day find her and 
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adopt her. The “happy answer” is that she 
does. The characters are realistically por- 
trayed. The plot and Dawne’s numerous 
adventures are interesting. The illustrations 
are helpful to the continuity of the story, 
even though they are artistic stylizations. 


Subject head: Adoption — stories 


Gr. 5-9 
Ages 10-14 


Colby, C. B. FIRST HUNT (WITH 
SUCCESS AND SAFETY); illus. 
by the author. Coward-McCann, 
1957. 48°) pp. Side-sewn. 
$2.00. 


Starting with “Be a sportsman!” C. B. Colby 
with fine illustrations and clear words sug- 
gests game to hunt, where to find it, and 
how to go about locating it. He then dis- 
cusses different weapons, equipment, and 
ways to hunt. Safety is always a major topic 
in the discussion. Trail signs and tracking 
tips, game calls, practical clothes, and “lost” 
kits are described in detail. The last page 
is “What not to shoot at!” 

Mr. Colby’s previous books are First Bow 
and Arrow, First Camping Trip, First Boat, 
First Rifle, and First Fish, each containing 
practical information. 

Subject head: Hunting 


Gr. 4-6 De Leeuw, Adele. DONNY, THE 

Ages 9-11 BOY WHO MADE A HOME FOR 
ANIMALS; illus. by Meg Wohl- 
berg. Little, 1957. 118 pp. 
$3.00. 


Donny was lonesome because he had no 
friends in school or out of school. But one 
day he found a little kitten. He started 
a home for animals, and in learning to take 
care of them, he forgot his own troubles 
and began to overcome his inferiority com- 
plex. He shared his experiences with his 
classmates and soon found that they were 
friendly after all. An excellent story, show- 
ing good family relationships and good char- 
acter development. 


Gr. K-2 de Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. 
Ages 4-7 A CHILD’S BOOK OF DREAMS; 
illus. by Bill Sokol. Harcourt, 


1957. 40 pp. $2.25. 
Unrealistic drawings are used to illustrate 
this small book describing a child’s dreams, 
in which he flies like a bird, spaghetti turns 
into ice cream, and flowers spring up in- 
stantaneously when seeds are thrown about. 
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This book will no doubt stimulate a child’s 
imagination and lead him to talk about his 
own dreams. Fantasy. 


Gr. K-2 Divers, Dorothy. PEDRO; illus. by 

Ages 5-7 the author. Augsburg, 1953. 
48 pp., 7%2X8%. Paper- 
board cover. $1.00. 


One fine morning the South American little 
boy Pedro said good-by to his mother and 
started off for a walk. Nowhere could he 
find his-sized friends, not even in the market 
place. Finally he found them in church 
school, where they were singing hymns and 
listening to story lady. There he learned 
that Jesus songs and Jesus stories are for 
everybody. Effective illustrations in color. 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Eames, Genevieve Torrey. FLYING 
ROUNDUP; illus. by Lorence F. 
Bjorklund. Messner, 1957. 190 
pp. $2.95. 


Johnny Shaw didn’t want to forgive Vern 
Cameron for using his plane to round up 
horses so they could be shipped to the can- 
nery. When he learned that Vern was doing 
it so that he could earn enough money to 
adopt the three children of his brother, he 
understood. It was Vern who found Johnny’s 
chestnut colt when it ran away and almost 
lost his life doing so. This is the story of 
a boy’s maturing. 


Subject heads: The West — stories Horses — 
stories 

Gr. K-2 Fatio, Louise. THE HAPPY LION 

Ages 5-7 ROARS; illus. by Roger Du- 


voisin. Whittlesey House, 1957. 
32 pp. $2.00. 


“Sadness reigns around the Paris zoo when 
the ‘Happy’ Lion ceases to live up to his 
name. No one knows what to do until 
a circus comes to town and the Happy Lion 
himself solves his problem by eloping with 
the Beautiful Lioness from the circus. The 
city fathers buy the Lioness — and the Lion 
is once more happy. In like manner, the 
Fatio-Duvoisin combination is once more 
a happy one. — BCBC, X, 101. 


This book, The Happy Lion (1954), and 
The Happy Lion in Africa (1955) are as 
distinguished as Krasilovsky’s Cow Who Fell 
in the Canal. 


Subject head: Lions — stories 
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Gr. 6-8 Fenton, Edward. THE GOLDEN stores, you can hear almost every language 
Ages 11-14 DOORS; illus. by Gioia Fiam- 


menghi. Doubleday, 1957. 262 
pp. $2.95. 


In this high-class mystery story, children will 
feel as though they were in Florence, Italy, 
touring the city with two upper-graders, 
who try to occupy their time while their 
parents are filming a movie. They meet 
a young Italian boy who adds to the enjoy- 
ment of the city and all its art treasures. 
Suspense is added when the children be- 
come involved in a plot to smuggle art mas- 
terpieces out of the country. Girls and boys 
will enjoy this equally well. The black-and- 
white illustrations seem careless and casual, 
but they do add to the story. The doors are 
Ghiberti’s at the Battistero, the baptistery. 


Subject head: Florence, Italy — stories 


Gr. 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Fritz, Jean. THE LATE SPRING; 
illus. by Erik Blegvad. Coward- 
McCann, 1957. 32 pp. Side- 
sewn. $2.50. 


Robin R., unique because he is the very 
First Robin, is so content with his home in 
the orange tree down south that he almost 
forgets to fly north. A small boy tossing an 
orange into the air brings a tingling feeling 
inside Robin R. as he remembers the boy 
who tosses his ball into the air near the 
cherry tree, Robin R.’s northern home. After 
a long and tiring journey Robin R. sits in 
his cherry tree and sends his best song into 
the air as a ball sails upward. The small 
boy is overjoyed at the sight of Robin R., 
the first sign of spring. A simple free-flow- 
ing style using effective repetition to its best 
advantage makes this story alive with the 
warmth of spring. 


Gr. 4-8 Garelick, May. MANHATTAN IS- 
Ages 9-13 LAND; illus. by Clare Romano 
Ross and John Ross. Crowell, 
1957. 55 pp.  Side-sewn. 


$2.75. 
Every morning millions of people pour into 
Manhattan Island from other parts of New 
York City, rushing to work in the factories 
and skyscrapers. It is not even quiet at 
night: people are cleaning and preparing 
the city, the presses are printing the morn- 
ing paper, everyone is getting ready for the 
next day. You can buy anything in the huge 


spoken; it is a place where activity never 
ceases — until the city is buried in a snow- 
fall. The excellent woodcut illustrations are 
perfectly co-ordinated with the realistic de- 
scription of the hurrying, crowded city. The 
moods of the city are captured through the 
use of a simple and direct style, although 
the constant rushing and hurrying of the 
city is somewhat exaggerated. This book 
would not make Manhattan a realistic place 
for a rural child, but it would aid the city 
child in understanding a large city. 


Subject head: New York (city) 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Geisel, Theodor Seuss. THE CAT 
IN THE HAT; illus. by the au- 
thor. Random, 1957. 62 pp. 
Trade ed. $2.00; Paper cover, 
Houghton, Educational ed. 
$1.60. 


A nonsensical book about a cat who pulls 
a bevy of tricks from a hat in order to enter- 
tain two children who are confined to their 
home because of bad weather. The rhyme 
and illustrations here serve to “brighten” 
any rainy day or even a sunny one, for that 
matter! A controlled vocabulary of 220 
first-grade words was used in this book. 


Other distinguished books by Dr. Seuss for 
the primary grades are And to Think That 
I Saw It on Mulberry Street (Vanguard, 
1937), Bartholomew and the Oobleck (Ran- 
dom, 1949), The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins (Vanguard, 1938), Horton Hatches 
the Egg (Random, 1940), Horton Hears 
a Who! (Random, 1954), If I Ran the Cir- 
cus (Random, 1956), If I Ran the Zoo 
(Random, 1950), McElligot’s Pool (Ran- 
dom, 1947), On Beyond Zebra (Random, 
1955), Scrambled Eggs Super! (Random, 
1953). All are large books at $2.50. Pre- 
binding recommended. 


See Cahn, Robert. “The Wonderful World 
of Dr. Seuss,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
July 6, 1957. 


TROPICAL RAIN 
FORESTS; illus. by Louis Dar- 
ling. Morrow, 1957. 64 pp. 
Primarily for school use. $2.50. 
Miss Goetz has done a beautiful teaching 
job with her new book. It is accurate, con- 
cise, and factual. Concepts are simply and 


Gr. 3-6 Goetz, Delia. 


Ages 8-11 
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scientifically explained. New sensations are 
compared with known experiences. Her 
thumbnail descriptions of birds, animals, 
and insects against the background of their 
natural habitats move the reader along to 
a clear sympathetic understanding of life in 
hot, wet lands. The culture of the people, 
products of the forests, present development, 
and future potentialities are simply and suc- 
cinctly portrayed. Louis Darling’s green 
sepialike drawings create a three-dimen- 
sional impression. 


Subject head: Tropics 


Gr. 5—7 
Ages 10-12 


Grilley, Virginia. A SHILLING FOR 
SAMUEL; illus. by the author. 
Little, 1957. 86 pp. $2.75. 


Samuel McIntire, a young boy in eighteenth- 
century Salem, Mass., struggles with his own 
desire to create beautiful carvings from 
wood and his mother’s and stern, old- 
fashioned aunt’s wishes for him to go to sea 
and become a prosperous merchant, as all 
the other men and boys of Salem did. The 
town and the activities of Salem are de- 
scribed in an accurate and_ enthusiastic 
descriptive style, supplemented by quite 
a number of more-than-adequate illustra- 
tions. Samuel’s problem is solved when he 
decides to do as his mother wishes and go 
to sea. However, the Merchant, seeing Sam- 
uel’s beautiful carvings, encourages him to 
use his gift of talent, and Samuel knows that 
this is what he will be happiest doing. 


Subject head: Salem (city) —history Reviewed 


BCBC, X, 102 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Gurko, Leo. TOM PAINE: FREE- 
DOM’S APOSTLE; illus. by Fritz 
Kredel. Crowell, 1957. 213 pp. 
$2.75. 


“A beautifully written biography of Paine 
combining a simplicity of style with a ma- 
turity of treatment to provide junior-high 
school readers with a well-rounded picture 
of the man and his times. Beginning with 
Paine’s arrival in America in 1776, the 
author thereafter introduces the events of 
Paine’s earlier life as their effect is shown 


in his later development. The objectivity 
with which the author presents Paine’s 
strengths and weaknesses helps to bring him 
to life as a real person, strong in his dedi- 
cation to abstract principles of freedom but 
unfortunate in most of his relationships with 
other people. An excellent piece of writing 
for readers who are in the transitional stage 
between children’s books and adult books.” 
— BCBC, X, 117. Gurko’s treatment of 
Paine’s deism may allay some of the re- 
ligious bias still associated with him. 


Subject head: Paine, Thomas 


Gr. K-1 Guy, Anne. A BABY FOR BETSY; 
Ages 5-6 illus. by Priscilla Pointer. Ab- 
ingdon, 1957. 32 pp. $1.25. 


Betsy's wish for a baby sister with yellow 
curls and blue eyes finally came true — 
doubly true. Adoption processes which illus- 
trate that it takes a long time to get a baby 
to love are skillfully interpreted. The kin- 
dergarten crowd will demand many re- 
readings even after they know the surprise 
ending. The illustrations help the “begin- 
ning-to-be-independent reader” with the 
harder parts. 


Subject head: Adoption — stories Reviewed 
BCBC, X, 129 
Gr. 3-8 Howard, Vernon. MONOLOGUES 
Ages 8-13 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS; illus. by 
Margaret Howard. Sterling, 
1957. 124 pp. Primarily for 
school use. $2.50. 


A collection of more than seventy simple 
monologues of all kinds — sentimental to 
hilarious — to be acted in pantomine, with 
quiet gestures, tiny voices, and active mim- 
icry. Some may be performed by two chil- 
dren or by one acting a dual role. None are 
more than three minutes long. This collec- 
tion is an answer to a teacher’s or mother’s 
request for wholesome entertainment in a 
class or any gathering of children. Excellent 
material for parents’ night, scout meetings, 
or dramatic expression in class. Some humor 
is trite, but it will probably be fresh to chil- 


dren. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Opening of New School Term. — Con- 
cordia Seminary will officially begin the 
121st academic year on September 22. 
There will be no entering class because of 
the opening of the Senior College at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The quarter system will be 
introduced, beginning with the new term. 
Heretofore the Seminary has been under the 
semester system. Under the new program 
there will be a fall, a winter, and a spring 
quarter. 

In the opening service Dr. Robert Preus 
will be installed as assistant professor in the 
department of systematic theology. He was 
a pastor in the Norwegian Synod of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
has previously been serving three congrega- 
tions in the area of Trail, Minn. Dr. Preus 
was graduated from Luther College, Deco- 
rah, Iowa, and received his theological di- 
ploma from Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Bethany Lutheran Sem- 
inary, Mankato, Minn. He has also attended 
the universities of Minnesota and Edin- 
burgh, receiving his Ph. D. degree in 1952 
from the latter. His thesis, “Inspiration of 
the Scriptures as Taught by the Seventeenth- 
Century Dogmaticians,” was published by 
the Edinburgh University Press. 

Summer School and Workshops. — More 
than 500 pastors and teachers participated 
in an extensive program of classes, work- 
shops, and institutes at Concordia Seminary 
during the past summer. One hundred 
forty-four students enrolled for the summer 
session. This represents a 20-per-cent gain 
over the summer of 1956. The School for 
Graduate Studies almost doubled its enroll- 
ment over the 1956 summer attendance. 

Eleven teachers, including one woman, 
are studying under the new program leading 
to a Master of Arts in Religion degree. 
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Twenty-six men and women completed 
a five-week course of study in preparation 
for foreign mission posts to which they have 
been assigned. 

The summer schedule at Concordia Sem- 
inary also included seven workshops and 
institutes in which 400 pastors and teachers 
participated. Nineteen Districts were rep- 
resented in these workshops. Nineteen new 
graduates as well as 19 others attended the 
workshop in parish education. This year, 
for the first time, 25 pastors had been invited 
to a Vicar Supervisory Conference. These 
pastors, under the direction of the practical 
department of the seminary, evaluated the 
vicar program in the local congregations. 
The outgrowth of this conference will be 
a manual with suggestions for more effective 
use of theological students during their 
vicarage. 

Other groups meeting at Concordia Sem- 
inary were the following: Chaplains’ Work- 
shop, Human Relations Workshop, Audio- 
Visual Aids Workshop, Religion Workshop 
sponsored by the Curriculum Commission 
of the Board for Higher Education, and the 
Western District Sunday School Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Building Projects Near Completion. — An 
appropriation of nearly $200,000 for im- 
provement and expansion of present facil- 
ities for Concordia Seminary was granted by 
Synod. These projects are near completion. 
The Field House of Concordia Seminary has 
been renovated to give additional office, 
locker-room, and utility facilities. The seat- 
ing capacity of the building has been ex- 
panded from the current 2,000 to approx- 
imately 3,000. New roll-away bleachers 
have been acquired on the balcony level. 
When closed, they will provide an addi- 
tional recreational area. 

Approximately $60,000 was set aside for 
a new service building. This project is near 
completion as well. The Western District 
has allocated up to $35,000 for the air 
conditioning of the chapel and eight class- 
rooms of Wyneken Hall. 
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ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILL. 


Graduate Program. —Dr. Albert G. Huegli, 
director of the graduate division, reports 
that the new graduate program at Con- 
cordia is off to a flying start. Enrollment 
figures exceeded all expectations for the 
1957 summer-session graduate offerings, 
which were the first in the college’s history. 

A total of 73 students registered for grad- 
uate credit. Applications numbered nearly 
100. About six students were accepted for 
future graduate study but would not be on 
campus this summer. 

The director of the summer school, Dr. 
Walter O. Kraeft, announces that there were 
506 undergraduates in the summer quarter 
of the college and in the workshops. In- 
cluding the 73 in the graduate program, 
there were 579 students at the college this 
summer. 


Fall Quarter. — On Sunday, September 8, 
1 P.M., the orientation program for fresh- 
men begins. The opening service will be on 
Thursday, September 12, 10 A. M., at Grace 
Lutheran Church, River Forest. Classes 
begin Monday, September 16. 


Study of Women Graduates of CTC. — 
Dr. Albert V. Maurer, director of student 
training at the college, reports that the 
institutional study on utilization of women 
graduates is nearing completion. The work 
of the research project was begun in the 
fall of 1956. The questionnaires were sent 
out in February 1957 to 534 women grad- 
uates. Of these, 85 per cent, or 445, of the 
women graduates have responded by send- 
ing in their questionnaires. 

The purpose of the research project is to 
secure data which will have important bear- 
ing on the future training and service posi- 
tion of the Lutheran woman teacher. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, Minn. 


Summer School.— Sixty students attended 
the first regular summer school held in 
St. Paul. The eight-week course was con- 
ducted as an extension division of Concordia 
Teachers College in Seward, Nebr. This 
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program is planned to continue again next 
year. 

New Dormitory. — Visitors to the Con- 
cordia campus this summer have enjoyed 
watching the steady construction of the 
new girls’ dormitory unit as a result of 
funds given in the Minnesota centennial 
thankoffering. The unit is designed to ac- 
commodate forty girls and a dormitory 
housemother. Construction is scheduled to 
be completed by October 15. 


New Staff Members. — Six new staff 
members will be added to the college divi- 
sion and four to the academy this school 
year. The Board of Control approved the 
following appointments with appropriate 
rank, teaching field and level as indicated: 

John Stach, Ph. D., associate professor, 
college education and religion; Carl Robert 
Morgan, M.S., assistant professor, college 
biological science; Marvin Middendorf, 
M.S.T., M.A., assistant professor, college 
classical languages; Erlo H. Warnke, M.S., 
assistant professor, high school mathematics; 
Paul O. Manz, M. Mus., assistant professor, 
college music; Robert Johnston, B. A., B. D., 
instructor, high school religion and classic 
languages; Marvin Busse, B. A., instructor, 
high school music; Luther Gronseth, B. A., 
instructor, high school physical education 
and English; Bernard Olson, B. A., assistant, 
college English, and Miss Ardis Rohwer, 
B.S., assistant, college physical education 
for women. 


GRADUATES OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1956—57 graduates of our teachers’ 
colleges. The lists include the midyear 
candidates, such as completed their course 
at the end of the semester or quarter or 
summer session. Also included are teachers 
in service who graduated during the school 


ear. 
y River Forest 


BACHELOR’s DEGREE 
Men 


Ahlbrand, Wendell — Lakewood, Ohio 
Atwood, Robert — Rochester, Minn.* (S) 
Beccue, Lester — Evergreen Park, Ill. 
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Beckendorf, Leon — Glendale, L. L., Queens Stout, Lawrence — Toledo, Ohio 


City, N. Y. Timm, Donald — Glendora, Mich. 
Bender, Edgar — Wyandotte, Mich. Veitengruber, Donald — Muskegon, 
Bessert, Donald — Round Lake, Ill. (S) Mich.* (S) 

Biberdorf, Edgar — Hinckley, Il. Wermedahl, Boyd — Cottage Grove, 


Bitsch, Philip — New Orleans, La. Wis.* (S) 


Borchardt, Melvin — Pittsburgh, Pa. Winter, Paul — A 
Brese, Elmer — Lincoln, Nebr. jad are a 


Bruner, Charles — Houston, Tex. Wisch, Frederick — Arlington, Va. (S) 
Bunn, Richard — Chicago, Ill. (S) Yochum, Carl — St. piel 


Busse, Dale — New Guinea : an 
> Zz — 
ercle: Kosmd = — Detroit, Mich, iesemer, William — Charter Oak, 


Iowa * (S) 
Ewald, Edward — Maplewood, Mo.* (Md) Wainen 
Giese, David — Long Beach, Calif. : : 
Granger, David — Hamlin, Monroe County, Alwin, Jeannine — Lansing, Mich. 

N. Y. Anunciacion, Pauline — Park Ridge, Ill. 
Gresens, Ronald — Garfield Heights, Ohio Baxmann, Janet — San Francisco, Calif. 
Gundlach, Theodore — Melrose Park, IIl. Becker, Dorothy — Walled Lake, Mich. 
Hahn, Wayne — River Forest, Il. Birkholz, Virginia — Glencoe, Minn.* (S) 
Heinze, Ralph — River Forest, Ill. Blischke, Marilynn — Tinley Park, Ill. 
Huebner, Robert — Cleveland, Ohio * (S) Brueggeman, Carolyn — Akron, Ohio 
Janssen, Daniel — Westchester, Calif. Bublitz, Beverly — Chicago, Il. 

Janssen, Leland — Hammond, Ind.* (S) Buuck, Mary Ellen — San Mateo, Calif. 
Johnson, Daniel — Chattanooga, Tenn. Cackling, Marilyn — Leavenworth, Kans. 
Kirchhoff, James — Chicago, Ill. Dippel, Arliss — Jacksonville, Ill. 
Klawiter, James — Temple City, Calif. Eggerding, Shirley — Toledo, Ohio 
Klehm, John — Lansing, Ill. Eskilson, Marian — St. Matthews, Ky. 
Kluge, David — Westfield, N. J. Gerhardt, Elsie — Chicago, III. 
Koch, Clarence — Racine, Wis. Gross, Joan — Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Koch, William — Erie County, Buffalo, N.Y. | Guebert, Marjorie — Vancouver, B. C., 
Kochendorfer, Paul — Bronxville, N. Y. Canada 
Kunkel, Walter — Rural, Marcus, Iowa Hagen, Mavis — Chicago, Ill. 
Laesch, Roger — Cedar Rapids, Iowa Heider, Patricia — Maplewood, Mo. 

| Laubenstein, Leonard — Milford, Ill.*(Md) Heitzman, Mary — Erie County, Buffalo, 

| Lossing, Thomas — Auburn, Mich. ING nye 

Macke, Thomas — Royal Oak, Mich. Hendrikson, Shirley — Venice, Calif. 
Marquardt, Leroy — Lombard, Ill. Jacob, Dorothea — Galveston, Tex. 
Masenthin, Roland — New Albany, Ind. (S) —_Jagels, Arlene — Forest Park, Ill. (S) 

| Matzke, Frederick — Watertown, Wis. Jonas, Shirley — Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

| Meyer, Louis — Ohio City, Ohio Karloski, Cecelia — Decatur, Ill. 
Moehrlin, Raymond — Chicago, Ill. Kern, Shirley — Sawyer, Mich. 

Moellenhoff, Warren — Plymouth, Wis. Koepke, Carla — Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Mueller, Elmer — Altamont, Ill.* (S) Kruse, Margaret — Roseville, Mich. 

| Mueller, Raymond — Milwaukee, Wis.* (S)  Kueffner, Margaret — Ponca City, Okla.* 
Prahlow, August — River Forest, Ill. Lange, Marjorie — Dundee, il* (S) 
Remetta, John — New Orleans, La. Lassanske, Ruth — Melrose Park, Il. 
Riemer, Norman — Napoleon, Ohio * (S) Lutz, Mildred — Houston, Tex.* 
Roth, Kenneth — Bristol, Conn. Mader, Marilyn — Burbank, Calif. 
Schedler, Victor — Springfield, Ill.* (S) Marquardt, Irma — Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Schoessow, Eugene — East Detroit, Mich. Meyer, Johanna — St. Joseph, Mich.* (S) 
Schroeder, Martin — Bay City, Mich.* (S) Meyer, Margaret — Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schuler, Robert — Forest Park, Ill. (S) Miller, Marlyn — Mount Prospect, Ill.* (S) 
Schultz, Willard — Highland Park, Detroit, Moellendorf, Beverly — University City, Mo. 

Mich. Mueller, Vera — San Antonio, Tex. 
Seegert, Herbert — Fort Smith, Ark. Natzke, Doris — Muskegon, Mich. 
Sengele, John — Saginaw, Mich. Nicol, Elaine — * (Md) 


Sonstroem, Rolland — Detroit, Mich. Nuske, Mary — Saginaw, Mich. 
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Pollex, Ruth — St. Joseph, Mich. 
Porter, Mary — Hicksville, L. L., N. Y. 
Prellwitz, Thelma — Los Angeles, 
Calif.* (S) 
Prokopy, Lois — New Britain, Conn. 
Ringsmuth, Ruth — Rego Park, N. Y. 
Rosen, Albertina — Muskegon, Mich. 
Rung, Dolores — Berlin, Wis. 
Ryll, Tabea — Concordia, Mo.* (S) 
Schultz, Wanda — Stockton, Calif.” (S) 
Siemon, Carol — Hamlin, N. Y. 
Stanko, Marian — Oviedo, Fla.* (S) 
Steinert, Barbara — Hammond, Ind. 
Strahmann, Marilyn — Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Streck, Charlotte — Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. 
Suckow, Fern — North Tonawanda, 
IN Yo" CS) 
Wendlandt, Clara — Oconomowoc, 
Wis.* (S) 
Wolter, Mrs. Ruth — 
Ziegenhagen, Sylvia — Northbrook, Il. 
Ziesch, Darlene — Paterson, N. J. (S) 
Zink, Arliss — Detroit, Mich.* (S) 
Zulas, Helen — Bloomington, Ill. (S) 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 


Baumgart, Edgar — Louisville, Ky.* (S) 
Kane, Ewald — New Orleans, La. 
Lauterbach, Kermit — Roselle, Il. 


Women 


Biesenthal, Eleanora — Hemlock, 
Mich,* (S) 
Brandt, Mary Anne — Saginaw, Mich. 
Damm, Janice — Saginaw, Mich. 
Fricke, Grace — Trenton, N. J. 
Grewe, Clara — Grafton, N. Dak. 
Grube, Dorothea — West Allis, Wis. 
Gutzwiller, Miriam — Harlingen, Tex. 
Hartenberger, Natalie — Mount Vernon, 
Nays 
Holtzen, Claire — Sheboygan, Wis. 
Karle, Deloris — Waynesboro, Va. 
Kempff, Elna — Garden City, Mich. 
Kraft, Phyllis — Ellisville, Mo. 
Meyer, Sheila — St. Ann, Mo. 
Rhode, Coral — Cullman, Ala.* 
Rupprecht, Edith — Milwaukee, Wis.* 
Sabanosh, Elizabeth — Hyattsville-Mount 
Rainier, Md. 
Saeger, Marilyn — Evansdale, Iowa 
Schuhmann, Helen — New Haven, Mich. 
Steinbring, Shirley — Alexandria, Minn. 
Wessel, Margaret — Silver Spring, Md. 
Wondrasch, Ruth — Waconia, Minn.* (S) 
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SEWARD 
BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Men 


Aufdemberge, Erwin — St. Louis, Mo. 
Barlau, Martin — Norfolk, Nebr. 
Barnes, James — Fremont, Calif. 
Barnes, Robert — Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bauer, Kenneth — New Guinea Mission 
Behrens, Gary — Redwood City, Calif. 
Bockelman, Byron — Sidney, Nebr. 
Bode, James — Long Beach, Calif. 
Burnside, James — Evansville, Ind. 
Casper, Bruce — Omaha, Nebr. 
Dockweiler, Clarence — Hobart, Ind. 
Ebel, William — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Erdman, Marvin — Bancroft, Nebr. 
Faszholz, Walter — Athens, Wis. 
Fischer, Hubert — St. Louis, Mo. 
Gode, David — Jefferson City, Mo. 
Goehner, Loren — Kingsville, Md. 
Goldgrabe, Arthur — Tacoma, Wash. 
Hellbusch, Vernon — Stover, Mo. 
Huelle, Larry — Houston, Tex. 
Jenks, Albert — Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kapler, Joseph — Westlake, Ohio (Md) 
Koenig, Daniel — Croydon, Pa. 
Krenning, Richard — Hicksville, N. Y. (Md) 
Kruger, Ralph — Little Rock, Ark. 
Kuhlman, Brice — Warda, Tex. 
Linkert, Virgil — Columbus, Ind. 
Michalk, Eugene — Kingsville, Tex. 
Muehl, Paul — Lakewood, Ohio 
Neben, Eldon — Hastings, Nebr. 
Niebergall, William — Chicago, Ill. 
Oelke, Victor — Lincoln, Kans. 
Otte, Robert — Port Arthur, Tex.* 
Pflanz, Richard — Hufsmith, Tex. 
Rapp, Gerald — St. Louis, Mo. 
Rose, David — Okarche, Okla. 
Scheiderer, William — Cleveland, Ohio 
Schlueter, Kenneth — San Diego, Calif. 
Schmidt, Robert — Caracas, Venezuela 
Schroeder, Erlen — Lansing, Mich. 
Seevers, Gary — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Smuda, Erwin — Chicago, Il. 
Steinbrueck, Carl — New Berlin, Ill. (Md) 
Topel, Stanley — Detroit, Mich. (S) 
Weinhold, John D. — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Md) 
Willweber, Lloyd — San Fernando, Calif. 
Wuertz, Duane — Richville, Mich. 


Women 
Bartelt, Dianna — Key West, Fla. 
Brauer, Erna — Hayward, Calif. 
Henke, Marlene — Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hogrefe, Lois — Chicago, Ill. (S) 
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Homer, Ann — Houston, Tex. 

Kanning, Anna — Perry, Okla. 
Katzman, Louise — Chicago, Ill. (Md) 
Kisler, Kathleen — Seattle, Wash. 
Klemm, Esther — Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ladewig, Ruth — River Forest, Ill. 
Langtry, Rosemary — Galena Park, Tex. 
Marth, Marilyn — South Gate, Calif. 
Plager, Phyllis — Libby, Mont. 

Poehler, Elisabeth — Forest Park, Ill. 
Reuter, Evelyn — Staten Island, N. Y. 
Richterkessing, Pearl — Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts, Donna — Kansas City, Mo. 
Rodekohr, Joan — Kirkwood, Mo. (Md) 
Schmidt, Mrs. Irene — Temple City, Calif. 
Schmieding, Ruth — North Miami, Fla. 
Steege, Carol — Sedalia, Mo. 

Steinmetz, Sherry — Albany, N. Y. 
Wandel, Joyce — St. Paul, Minn. 
Willweber, Lorine — Fair Oaks, Calif. 


LUTHERAN TEACHERS DiPLoMA ONLY 


Men 


Bettin, William — Osmond, Nebr.* 

Carlson, Jerome — Elk Creek, Nebr.* (S) 

Harms, Gerhard — Beemer, Nebr.* 

Klinker, Donald — Beatrice and Plymouth, 
Nebr. 

Lochhaas, Clifford — Red Bud, IIl.* 

Muhlenbruck, Charles — Davenport, Nebr. 

Skov, Norval — New Braunfels, Tex. (S) 

Wengert, Dean — Alma, Mo. + 

Wippich, Ellsworth — Wolsey, S. Dak. 

Women 

Blessen, Elizabeth — Billings, Mont. 

Bokelman, Sylvia — Murray, Utah 

Finlayson, Joyce — Long Beach, Calif. 

Limmer, Marilyn — Anaheim, Calif. 

Merkle, Edna — Napoleon, Ohio 

Schmidt, Frances — Danville, Ill. 

Walter, Judith —- Chicago, Ill. (S) 

Hogrefe, Lois — Chicago, Ill. (S) 

Reinschmidt, Gail — Fairmont, Minn. 

* __ Teachers in service 

(S) — Graduates of the summer session 

(Md) — Midyear graduates 

+ — Former teachers 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Work of the Committee on the Mentally 
Retarded. —The Committee on the Reli- 
gious Education of the Mentally Retarded 
has had a number of our schools dealing 
with the mentally retarded prepare tape 
recordings of sample lessons. The committee 
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has audited these lessons for the purpose of 
attempting to shape up a pattern of mate- 
rials that might be prepared to assist con- 
gregations that want to establish special 
classes in either a Sunday school or a Satur- 
day school program. Six tape recordings are 
being analyzed to provide guidance in the 
development of lessons. The committee is 
shaping up six sample lessons, which will be 
used in a number of Sunday schools for 
field testing with mentally retarded pupils. 
It is our hope that reactions to the sample 
lessons will guide the development of a pat- 
tern of materials usable in these special 
classes. 

Seminar on the Family and Christian 
Education. — This seminar is sponsored by 
the Intersynodical Committee on Parish Ed- 
ucation, The seminar is defined as “a free 
conference set up by an intersynodical com- 
mittee representing the Boards of Education, 
which will meet before the Lutheran World 
Assembly in order to ‘take advantage’ of the 
delegates who will be here from abroad.” 
The Board for Parish Education is sending 
six representatives to this seminar. They 
are Dr. Martin Scharlemann, Prof. Harry 
Coiner, Prof. Fred Kramer, the Rev. Paul 
Hansen, the Rev. Carl Toelke, and Dr. Oscar 
Feucht. Among the topics to be discussed 
at the seminar are the following: The Theol- 
ogy of Marriage, the Theology of Divorce 
and Remarriage, Christian Interpretation of 
Sex, the Family as an Educational Institu- 
tion, Parenthood. 

Sales of Vacation Bible School Materials 
Reach All-Time High. — Sales of the vaca- 
tion Bible school materials, including lesson 
books, teachers’ manuals, and handicraft kits, 
have reached an all-time high. 

Sunday School Secretary.— At a special 
meeting on July 10 the Board for Parish 
Education elected Dr. Arthur E. Wittmer, 
New York City, as Sunday School Secretary 
of Synod. 

School Evaluation Instrument. — The Ed- 
ucational Conference provided the oppor- 
tunity for a detailed critique of the instru- 
ment developed by Mr. Fred Nohl. The 
various suggestions are being considered by 
him, and the instrument should be available 
in form ready for sale by September 1958. 

ArTHuR L. MILLER 
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EDUCATING PORTLAND'S 
GIFTED — PROGRESS REPORT 


The following are hallmarks of the proj- 
ect: 

1. Definition of gifted — Portland recog- 
nizes both the intellectual and the talented 
as gifted children. The student with a tal- 
ent, say for acting, as well as the student 
with an high IQ, is identified as gifted. 
Seven talent types are recognized: art, mu- 
sic, creative writing, creative dramatics, cre- 
ative dancing, mechanical comprehension, 
and social leadership. All gifted students 
are selected from a variety of socio-economic 
backgrounds. 

2. Identification of the gifted — Identify- 
ing begins in the first grade. It is followed 
up by special tests in the fourth and fifth 
grades. Three methods are used to select 
gifted children: standardized intelligence 
and achievement tests; talent tests; and 
teacher judgment, based on check lists and 
observation. 

3. Objectives —The program has three 
objectives: to educate for citizenship, inas- 
much as gifted children often become civic 
leaders; to encourage self-realization and 
self-fulfilment in the direction the gifted 
child chooses; to provide as many learning 
opportunities and educative experiences as 
possible. 

4. Curriculum — Combines homeroom 
class enrichment with special classes and 
special activities in elementary and high 
schools. Seminars in four subjects — social 
studies, English, science, and mathematics 
— are utilized on the high school level. The 
homeroom is the base for the entire pro- 
gram; everything else is supplemental. Spe- 
cial classes and activities are planned within 
the framework of the existing general cur- 
ricula. There is no special school for the 
gifted. 

5. Teacher education — Teachers taking 
part in the program receive training during 
summer workshops and conferences and 
during in-service education classes. 

6. Research and testing —A_ full-time 
psychologist serves as research director. He 
sets the pattern of testing, using both stand- 
ardized tests and specially devised tests. 
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7. Supervision — Supervision is divided 
between the central office and individual 
school. Working with the superintendent 
are a program consultant for elementary 
schools; a program research director; and 
general subject matter supervisors. The 
principal, who operates the program in each 
school, is a “key figure.” He decides on the 
curriculum for the gifted and adopts meth- 
ods, ideas, and practices that are best suited 
to his school. He is assisted by a program 
co-ordinator (faculty member), an addi- 
tional teacher, and a steering committee 
composed of teachers from each grade. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Onward, Science Soldiers. — There was 
a time when practically all high school 
commencements were accompanied by a re- 
ligious observance called the baccalaureate 
service. Now many commencements have 
abandoned that tradition. It is allowed that 
strict interpretation of a Supreme Court rul- 
ing against school-sponsored religious in- 
struction requires this procedure. 


Extra, but Important. — It has been esti- 
mated that between two million and three 
million children in various states now receive 
released-time religious instruction. 

Help for Whiz Kids. — Educators are 
showing more and more concern for excep- 
tional children. There are those who are 
handicapped in some way and require spe- 
cialized attention. Then there are those who 
are particularly gifted. They, too, need help. 
In some of the larger school systems, the 
cream of the classes is being skimmed off 
and placed into special-opportunity groups. 
Here they can compete with their peers and 
work on various enriching projects. Ob- 
viously, when there is any type of segre- 
gation, there are those who challenge its 
merits. Those voices can now be heard. 


Congratulations. — St. James Lutheran 
School, North Side, Chicago, celebrated its 
centennial with a special service on June 9. 
St. James School was first established in 
1857 by the “School Society” of German 
residents in the Lakeview region north of 
North Avenue. In 1869 St. James Lutheran 
Church was organized, took over the school, 
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and established a second. By 1884 the 
church maintained six schools in the North 
Side region of Chicago. Thirty-two thousand 
pupils have been trained in the St. James 
school system up to this day. At present 
St. James Church maintains one school with 
four classrooms and 160 pupils. The Rev. 
Arthur C. Dahms is pastor of the congrega- 
tion, and Mr. T. Gerhard Naeser is the 
principal of the school. 

Short on Facilities. — One thousand new 
teachers were needed this fall to staff our 
Lutheran parish schools. The synodical 
Board of Assignments placed 460 graduates 
and supply students. This means that 540 
had to be found elsewhere. 4,415 men and 
women now serve as teachers in Synod’s 
parish schools. 

Sad to Say. — Out of every 1,000 persons 
in the U.S., about 65 have mental or per- 
sonality disorders. The majority of them do 
not receive professional care or treatment. 
About one worker in four has mental or 
emotional difficulties which interfere with 
well-being and productivity. Relatively few 
of these are recognized as psychiatric cases. 

High School Expansion. — An increase in 
high school facilities in the St. Louis area 
required a new administrative structure. Dr. 
Paul W. Lange has been made superintend- 
ent of the entire high school operation. 
Separate principals were placed in charge 
of the individual high schools. The two new 
principals are Herbert C. Moldenhauer and 
Michael J. Stelmachowicz, Jr. 

Choices by the Intelligentsia,. — Eighty- 
one per cent of last year’s winners of 
National Merit Scholarships selected pri- 
vately endowed colleges as places to study. 
About two thirds of them were in colleges 
within 500 miles of home and about one 
third in colleges less than 100 miles away. 
Over one half of the students were enrolled 
in science or engineering courses. Seventeen 
well-known colleges were chosen by one 
half of the group. 

An Example to Follow. — The faculty of 
the Evangelical Lutheran School of St. Luke, 
Chicago, gave the nine members of its 
board of Christian education memberships 
in the LEA. This means, of course, that 
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these men will have access to LuTHERAN 
Epucation and LEA monographs. 


Fight Back. — In the past two years, 27 
teachers were injured in assaults while they 
were in school. The assailants were pri- 
marily irate mothers, out-of-school teen- 
agers, and a few regularly enrolled students. 


Gifted? — Some educators are defining 
gifted children in two different ways: (1) 
those who have a high I. Q., and (2) those 
who have exceeding talent in a particular 
field. 

Build Now.— Although college enroll- 
ments have now reached an all-time high 
of three million, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation states that six million can be ex- 
pected by 1970. 

An Evaluation of Lutheran Schools. — 
Dr. James Manz reports that the Rev. Hugh 
Farrell, former Roman Catholic, now an 
Episcopal priest, spoke to a Gamma Delta 
group at First St. Paul’s Ev. Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill, on Mother’s Day, 
May 12. His topic: “The Cult of the 
Madonna.” 

In a discussion period following his talk, 
Rev. Farrell was asked concerning Roman 
priests’ feelings toward Protestants. He said 
that most Roman priests do not take Prot- 
estantism too seriously. They regard its re- 
ligion as rather superficial. However, they 
have a solid respect for Lutherans. They 
actually fear the influence of a Lutheran 
church with a parish school! 

Sing. — At St. Paul Lutheran Church, 
Melrose Park, Ill., one of three Wednesday 
evening Advent services is devoted to the 
singing of Christmas carols. In the interest 
of convenience, a booklet of 26 carols was 
compiled, featuring particularly translations 
of old German favorites. Twenty-five cents 
will bring a copy to your mailbox. There are 
special prices for volume orders. The church 
is at Lake Street and Eleventh Avenue. 

They Should Be. — Colleges are now 
frantically hunting for money to improve 
and increase their facilities. The necessity 
of doubling the enrollments of many of them 
within the next decade seems apparent. 

Big and Strong. —- About 15,000 teachers 
and administrators attended the NEA Cen- 
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tennial Convention in Philadelphia. The 
organization now has a membership of 
700,000. 

Inflation. — The classroom teachers of the 
NEA have suggested a salary scale ranging 
from $4,800 for beginning teachers to 
$11,500 for teachers with five years’ prep- 
aration and 15 years’ experience. 

End Justifies Means? — The Illinois legis- 
lature passed a bill permitting jai alai. The 
return on the mutuals was to be turned over 
to school funds. Fortunately, the governor 
vetoed the bill. One wonders just how low 
a legislative body can sink. 

What Does This Prove? — The average 
age of women teachers in the United States 
is 45.5 years; of men, 35.4 years. 

A Bell Ringer.— Have you seen “The 
Curriculum in Religion,” Part One of 
the Curriculum Guide prepared by the fac- 
ulty of Immanuel Lutheran School of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.? If not, you should feel sorry. 
It offers evidence of careful planning and 


meticulous work. The guiding hand of 
Martin F. Luebke, the principal of the 
school, is quite evident. 

All Together. — Paul N. Seibel, principal 
of Trinity Lutheran School, Muskegon, 
Mich., reports that Lutheran schools in the 
Muskegon-Grand Rapids area have com- 
bined graduation programs. Why? The 
children in small schools can participate in 
impressive programs; prominent speakers 
can be engaged; children can meet during 
the social hour following the program. 
Problem! — Who has the facilities to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of grad- 
uates, their relatives and friends? 

Lutheran Education Week, September 29 
to October 5.— The centennial of the be- 
ginning of the formal teacher training in the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is in- 
cluded in the packet of materials to be used 
during Lutheran Education Week. The 
slogan for this occasion is “Thank God for 
Christian Teachers.” 


Our Contributors 
Karu W. Ketter, dean of students, Concordia College, Portland, Oreg. 


ARNOLD C. ERXLEBEN, Superintendent of Education, Topeka, Kans. 


Wa.ter H. Harrxopr, principal, Ev. Lutheran School of St. Luke, Chicago, Ill. 


Lewis J. KuexM, principal, Pilgrim Lutheran School, Chicago, Ill. 


Summoned to Rest 


Lous T. J. Kner, emeritus, New Orleans, La., on March 8, 1957, at the age of 82. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher at St. Paul’s, New Orleans; Immanuel, Bethlehem, and 
Trinity in St. Louis; St. James, Quincy, Ill.; Zion, Hinsdale, Ill.; and Bethlehem Orphans’ 
Home, New Orleans. 


Raymonp L. Scuuttz, Milwaukee, Wis., on March 20, 1957, at the age of 31. During 
his four years of service as Lutheran teacher he had taught at Racine, Wis.; Temple 
City, Calif.; and Ebenezer, Milwaukee. Before he enrolled at Concordia Teachers Col- 


lege, River Forest, he had served with the U.S. Army in the European theater of World 
War II. 


RemHotp A. WixpE, emeritus, Pomona, Calif., on March 31, 1957, at the age of 78. 
In his long professional career he had served the church as teacher at Hobart, Ind.; Luther 
College, New Orleans; and Lutheran High School, Milwaukee. 


WitiiaM E. Metcuert, Alexandria, Minn., on April 14, 1957, at the age of 65. He 
had taught in the Lutheran schools at Alexandria, Minn., and Hankinson, N. Dak. After 
having taught nearly 45 years, he felt himself compelled to resign because of failing health. 


